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ganized labor. Whether the law would be satisfied with 
a milder punishment than the judge in this case has in- 
flicted we do not know, but we hold that the decrees of 
our courts must be executed, and that to admit any other 
rule of action is to bring into our national life principles 
which every good citizen ought to condemn. We speak 
neither for a manufacturers’ association nor for the labor 
unions, but as one of the great general public, and we pro- 
test against the action of these men because their policy, 
carried out, would justify night riding, lynching, and all 
manner of lawlessness. Our judgment would be the 
same had the men sentenced to prison been named Car- 
negie, Rockefeller, Harriman, or any other trinity of 


rich men. 
PJ 


By reference to last week’s department of the Young 
People’s Religious Union it will be seen that Rev. Fred 
Alban Weil of Bellingham, Wash., was, without having 
applied for membership, excluded from the Protestant 
Ministerial Association of that city. That is a sample of 
the kind of Christian fellowship that we receive ina great 
many places in the country. In a New England city 
that we know a Unitarian minister was for six months 
the chairman of the Protestant Ministers’ Association. 
This was regarded as a great step im the direction of 
Christian fellowship; but the attendance of ministers 
during that time was small, and at the end of the year 
four ministers who had been friendly to Unitarians were 
informed that their services were no longer needed. 
Three of these were Methodists, one was a Congregation- 
alist. ‘The experiment is not likely to be repeated until 
these incidents are forgotten. 
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CrAwFoRD HowELL ‘Toy, Hancock professor of 
Hebrew and other Oriental languages and Dexter 
lecturer on Biblical literature in the Harvard Divinity 
School, has resigned. Dr. Toy, by his scholarship, and 
ability as an historian and interpreter of religious move- 
ments, has won great fame throughout the republic of 
letters, and shed lustre upon the faculty which he has 
adorned for many years. ‘Trained to the work of the 
Baptist ministry and teaching in a Baptist institution, 
he had won reputation as the best Oriental scholar in 
America, and on the strength of that reputation was 
called to a chair in the Harvard Divinity School. He 
quickly showed that for a scholar of high standing there 
could be no pursuit more engaging than the search for 
truth. Devotion to this task made him one of the 
leaders in the movement which has been described as the 
Higher Criticism. The changes that he made in church 
fellowship were without noise or contention. Like many 
of the older Unitarian churches, he passed almost insensi- 
bly from one communion to another, because the external 
bonds of fellowship were of little importance compared 
with the supreme interests of the truth which he served. 


st 


Now that Thanksgiving and Christmas are over, we are 
going to say a word that will excite the pity and contempt 
of some of our readers. One of the forms of benevolence 
which makes its strongest appeal to men, women, and 
children, is the provision of dinners and festivities for all 
those who are willing to call themselves poor and to 
receive public aid. Now every effort should be made to 
relieve suffering, to lift the poor out of their poverty, and 
to make them self-respecting and self-supporting members 
of the commonwealth. All efforts in that direction are 
uplifting and praiseworthy; but these other forms of be- 
nevolence tempt the indolent, the wicked, and the young 
to enroll themselves as paupers, in order that they may 
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receive benefit. In this way we are convinced much 
more harm than?good is achieved. ‘There are ways to 
help that are not degrading. When the government 
undertook to see that all the infantile appeals to Santa 
Claus were answered by some one, the impulse was good; 
the result was bad, and the evil of it so quickly manifested 
that the government ceased what it thought was a good 
thing, because fake letters of every kind multiplied, while 
children and grown people who never thought of appealing 
to the public before now became sneaking applicants for 
Christmas benefits. Some daily papers that undertook to 
carry on the work were unable to fulfil their promises. 
We are glad that Charities and the Commons has taken up 
the matter.. 


The Earthquake. 


A wonderful story is told in the book of Kings con- 
cerning the Prophet Elijah, and his interpretation of such 
natural phenomena as the hurricane, the earthquake, and 
the voleano. The prophet, standing on a mountain, saw 
and felt these mighty upheavals of the earth, and won- 
dered whether in these fearful things he was to find the 
revelation of his God and the measure of his power. 
There came to him then a partial revelation of the truth. 
The Lord, he said, was not in these things, but in the still, 
small voice, heard, we may suppose, not by the outer ear, 
but by the inner sense of the soul. The Lord, he said, 
was not in the tempest and the earthquake, and in saying 
that he missed a part of the truth. The supreme man- 
ifestation, no doubt, was in the still, small voice; but, if God 
were not in the storm, the earthquake, and volcano, there 
would be little hope of finding him elsewhere. 

We do not pretend to understand the ways of the 
Almighty, but rather, with the noblest of the prophets and 
apostles, we say that no man hath seen God at any time, 
and that his ways are past finding out. We have no 
sympathy and little respect for the judgment of those, who 
in such an event as this that has shocked the whole world, 
find specific reasons for it. We can only say the judg- 
ments—that is, the decisions—of the Lord are true and 
righteous altogether. We have little patience with those 
who say that God directly plans such events, whether in 
the individual life or in the life of a nation, with direct 
intent to warn, to terrify, or to convict evil-doers, or to 
inspire in all men wholesome fear of his almighty power. 

In order to believe in the providence of God, it is not 
necessary to believe that this is the best of possible worlds. 
Indeed, accepting the doctrine of evolution, we are forced 
to say that this world is a better and safer world to live in 
than it was a hundred thousand years ago, and not so, 
good a world as it will be after other millenniums have 
passed and the earthquake and the volcano have done 
their work and lost their power. All we can say is that 
in a world growing out of chaos in which it was without 
form and void, the time came when portions of the earth 
became habitable and life appeared there. But there was 
tumult in the air and unrest in the earth, of which the 
destructive outcome was the tornado, the tempest, and 
the earthquake, and the eruption of the voleano. Grad- 
ually the tumult died away, and the earth became more 
peaceful, and the habitations of man were extended into 
all lands, but yet here and there were left places unsafe for 
human habitation. The places were known because they 
had been marked many times through the centuries by 
disaster to human life; but, on the whole, men preferred 
to take their chances and sometimes for centuries lived at 
peace vainly hoping the catastrophies in which human 
homes had been wrecked in the past would come no more. 

The process of world building of which these seemingly 
destructive forces were the principal agencies, and the 
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development of the human race have gone on together. 
If we ask was it wise and right and kind for the Almighty 
One to allow these two processes to be combined and 
intermingled the one with the other, no human wisdom 
can make adequate reply. There is the suggestion of an 
answer in the manifest fact that out of this combination 
comes the evolution of human life and the building of good 
character, and that after and because of these mighty 
upheavals of the earth, and the titanic experiences of man- 
kind, the still, small voice is heard in the souls of men, and 
out of these terrible experiences come sympathy, mutual 
helpfulness, courage, constancy, and a steadfast confidence 
that the life of man does not depend upon the stability of 
the earth, but is hidden in the life of God, the infinite life 
and power out of which all things proceed. 


God’s Workshop. 


The world is the workshop of God: what he undertakes 
to create is good character. This is not a result of six days’ 
labor, but is a continuous creation, ‘of an evolutionary 
sort. Everything in the world becomes tributory to this 
one divine end,—character building for active service. 
The end and object of trouble, care, and sorrow is charac- 
ter. The end of study, thinking, and research is character. 
The end of religious faith, hope, and love ischaracter. The 
only one thing worth living for or aiming after is character; 
and there is only one thing that a man can carry through 
the portals of death, and that is character. If a man 
fail of making character, and make only money or reputa- 
tion, he is poverty stricken when he approaches the next 
life. There can be no compensation in social customs, 
in scholarship, or in art, if they do not create for us 
character, and so make us effective agents of righteousness. 
Salvation is the accumulation of good character, and dam- 
nation is the destruction of it. 

These are axioms written on the door stone of life by 
the finger of God. The first obligation of the parent is 
to impress these truths on the mind of his child, and the 
priest has no other honest obligation but to demonstrate 
to his people the axiom of character building. Every 
man’s life should begin with a deep impression of the 
importance of character; for what he believes in, will 
control his life work. 

Unfortunately the ‘public conception of religious effort 
is not so much character as salvation from the conse- 
quences of having no character or a bad character. One 
of our recently formed church creeds reads as follows: 
“We have no desire simply to get up a large church, but 
we do hope that our society will be composed exclusively 
of those who are in earnest to gain heaven, and who are 
determined by the grace of God to live up to the require- 
ments of the Bible.” Certainly the end of an honest 
church is not to gain heaven; but it is to live an honest 
life, including such simple things as paying one’s debts and 
making the pathway of neighbors as thornless as possible. 
Theend of an honest church is co-operation in moral efforts, 
the clearing of its surroundings from vile purposing and 
low motives. A real church should organize its members 
for the purposes of betterment: it should undertake to 
make its members the simple children of God. Its 
object is surely not to win a reward for righteousness; 
and it is quite as surely not to create saints against the 
day of judgment. Salvation is salvation from wrong, and 
it is not specifically salvation from punishment for wrong. 

A few years ago Joseph Cook shook the whole church 
with the declaration that a few persons would be so 
shaken up in the process of dying that, after the breath 
had left the body, they would accept terms of salvation 
and be admitted to Paradise. In this theory and in all 
like it, wherever the line is drawn, there is not a word 
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about the salvation of manhood, of intellect, of inherent 
value, of moral will, of a salvation that is summed up in 
character; but the whole question turns on how to save 
useless, worn-out fragments of characterlessness, whatever 
is left after a life of selfishness or meanness. ‘The true 
question is how to save a whole man, in his wholesomeness 
and his truthfulness, from the waste and the wear of law- 
breaking and ignorance, and it is not how to save a dead 
man from God’s vengeance. 

The difficulty which we point out is not confined at all 
to orthodoxy. We have among our liberals emotional- 
ists of the worst type. They have in view a ridiculous 
sort of heaven which they term liberty, freedom from the 
restraints of the old creeds, and from their limitations. 
The end of all preaching and the end of all teaching is not 
freedom of discussion or escape from bigotry, but it is a 
most positive effort to build character, inspire to better 
living, and strengthen in wisdom. So it is that in the 
family life the object is not sweetness, but strength. 
Buddha used to close his lectures to his followers with 
the words, ‘‘But we must be willing to learn.”’ Jesus 
used to say at the close of his stirring sermons, ‘He that 
hath ears to hear let him hear.’’ Now with the idea of 
gaining heaven wholly left out and the next life forgotten, 
the problem appears how to make of ourselves right sort 
of men, so that we shall be right and shall do right for the 
sake of right, and be happy in doing honorably because 
it is honorable and because we should be ashamed before 
our own soul to be dishonorable. ‘‘Work out your own 
salvation with fear and trembling, because it is God who 
works in you, to will and to do His good pleasure.” 


Beloved Poets. 

The poet beloved by the plain people of the world is 
enviable beyond all others. He occupies a peculiar niche, 
with only standing room for one. Adverse criticism can- 
not hurt him, or the coldness of the scholarly and cultured 
extinguish the interest he excites. There are not many 
of these favored ones. The great do not always range 
with them, and some of the humble are members of the 
singing band. ‘They go like happy strollers through the 
world, dropping their songs into delighted ears, and win- 
ning the affection of simple souls. 

The mere fact of being loved and cherished shows a 
deep-veined humanity, a broad charity and comprehen- 
sion, an inclusive sympathy, a quality of oneness with 
many sides and phases of our common nature. These 
companionable singers and household intimates can almost 
be counted on the fingers of two hands. Though even 
the fashions in poets change, there is still a tender place 
in English hearts for Cowper and Grey. We can well 
understand why Wolfe, as he crossed the St. Lawrence 
on that fatal night, declared he would rather have written 
the ‘‘Elegy’’ than wona great battle. The gentle glimmer 
of Goldsmith’s torch has not been put out by the far 
greater lights of the nineteenth century. Burns and 
Walter Scott are as permanent in the hearts of their 
countrymen as the mountains and lakes of old Scotia. 

With us greater and more profound singers may have 
arisen, but none are held more sacredly dear than Long- 
fellow. Years but confirm the affectionate interest felt 
in him as the poet of the fireside and the home. Poe 
is undoubtedly cherished by many, but he stands on a 
different eminence, and a gulf is fixed between him and 
the poet of the hearthstone. Whittier has perhaps lost 
something of late years as passionate interest in the great 
Anti-slavery struggle has cooled in the breasts of new gen- 
erations. But his devotional poems still make a tender 
and sacred appeal to the loving and spiritual-minded. 

Milton is a striking example of the chances and changes 
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in sentiment to which great poets are liable. The cele- 
bration of his tercentenary brings to mind what he is and 
what he was in public estimation fifty years ago. Those 
who remember how supreme at that time was Milton’s 
reign in the religious world must have been struck by the 
rather tepid emotions displayed on this important occa- 
sion. It would be out of measure to say that Milton 
was ever a beloved poet, in the sense of Tennyson or 
Browning, in our own time, or even Wordsworth and 
Coleridge. His stately remoteness, his classicism, the 
lofty, thin atmosphere he breathed, made him awe-in- 
spiring rather than familiar. But his fame was unique 
in the history of English letters, and many who do not 
read him now, and perhaps never have read him, are 
willing to bracket him with Shakespeare. The two parts 
of his life, the poetical and polemical, so sharply contrasted, 
even antagonistic, seem indicated in the sharp cleavage of 
his sympathies and his creative genius. We may ad- 
mire, even dote on, the shorter poems, the sonnets, ‘‘Lyci- 
das,’’ without caring at all for ‘‘Paradise Lost” and ‘“‘Re- 
gained.”” To aged people the antipathy aroused in young 
and tender minds may be explained by the fact that it was 
used as the school parsing book, and was the only volume 
of poetry available on the family shelf. Surely there is 
little milk for babies in that great and ponderous work. 

We recall the intense disappointment of one youthful 
person who had always pictured Milton as a gigantic, 
shadowy figure with his head in the clouds, when he dis- 
covered that the poetical colossus was actually an in- 
significant little man, much shrunken into himself, with 
a soured and disappointed expression of face, which re- 
dered his blindness somewhat less sublime than Homer’s. 
His family history, with its sordid and painful passages, 
shows the sharp and bitter temper of a defeated man. 
It is a humiliating record, yet filled with ineffable pathos 
as we read those passages of his ‘‘Samson Agonistes”? where 
a great soul is seen struggling to free itself from the 
fetters in which it is bound. The picture of the blind 
bard soothing his vexed spirit at the organ, solacing his 
lonely genius with the tender ministry of music, is one 
that shall never fail to touch the heart of the world. 

He has been called ‘‘the preacher’s poet,” but it is 
doubtful if preachers even of the orthodox stamp read 
his religious verse now with avidity, or draw much spirit- 
ual nourishment from it. That he was not orthodox, 
according to the straitest sect of his day, had for long 
years no significance upon the orthodox world where he 
was worshipped for generations. The waverings of his 
faith, his struggles toward freedom of thought, and the 
emancipation of the human mind, were facts but inci- 
dentally regarded. His scorn for the new presbyter, who, 
he declared, was ‘‘only old priest writ large,’’ could not 
alienate from Milton the affections of those who believed 
in presbyters and the creed they enforced. But ‘‘Para- 
dise Lost,’’? so long held in reverence next to the Bible, 
has dropped‘away largely from human interest because 
theology is not the natural meat the poetic mind feeds 
upon, and in the world’s changing point of view, the shift- 
ing of thought and conviction, it becomes archaic in its 
very sublimities. 

It is singular that Milton’s beautiful secular works have 
found so little favor in our day save among literary and 
bookish people. To those who love him for his rare and 
glorious genius the twenty years he spent in the service 
of the state, filled with bitter strife and contention, must 
ever seem wasted years. His soaring muse was brought 
down to do kitchen drudgery among the pots and pans. 
So his best and rarest work has been overshadowed by 
the great epic. ‘‘L’Allegro”’ and ‘‘Il Penseroso,” the 
sonnets, have been made familiar in anthologies. The 
‘“Hymn to the Nativity” is sometimes quoted; but how 
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few we meet who know save vaguely hy report the 
beauties of the ‘‘Masque of Comus,” or the tender elegiac 
strains of ‘‘Lycidas.”” Even now after three centuries 
Milton has not come into his own, has not been loved 
as he deserves to be loved. 

Few of our young people are fain to quench their 
poetical thirst ‘‘at the wells of English undefiled.” Great 
writing is not the passion of this amusement-loving age. 
Sublimity and loftiness of soul are at a discount. But, 
whether read or unread, the great Puritan poet is secure 
in high place, in the temple of fame; for the hurrying and 
careless multitude take reputations on trust whose claims 
they have forgotten to examine for themselves. 


Current Topics. 


THE response ‘of the American people to the need 
of Italy in her time of trial was the notable develop- 
ment in the life of the country Jast-week. Hardly had 
the news of the earthquake that destroyed Messina and 
Reggio di Calabria been made public when contributions 
in aid of the sufferers who survived began to pour into 
the hands of the National Red Cross from every com- 
munity in the land. The government of the United 
States was not behindhand in the rivalry of generosity. 
Prompt action by the administration was communicated 
to public knowledge on January 2, when President 
Roosevelt informed the American-Italian General Re- 
lief Committee in New York that he had despatched 
two supply ships to the region devastated by the hidden 
forces of nature, and that he had offered the services of 
the Atlantic battleship fleet, then near the entrance to the 
Suez Canal on its way back from the Far East, to the 
Italian government asa mighty instrument in the work 
of rescue and relief. 

ae 


CONGRESS, when it assembled on Monday after the 
Christmas recess, demonstrated its full approval of the 
President’s initiative by appropriating, in the course of 
a few moments, the unprecedented sum of $800,000 for 
the relief of the sufferers of a sister nation. ‘This action 
was taken on an appeal by the Executive, which took 
the form of a special message. It was the intention of 
the legislative branch of the government, as it had been 
that of the President, to make America’s aid to Italy 
available at the first possible moment, on the basis that 
he who gives promptly gives twice,—a principle which 
was emphasized in the notable plea for funds issued by 
Curtis Guild, Jr., Governor of Massachusetts. ‘The unan- 
imous generosity of Congress was amply justified by 
the conditions in Calabria and Sicily, where the require- 
ments were greater than any that history has yet recorded 
under similar circumstances. 


wt 


THE calamity which came upon Italy on the morning 
of Monday, December 28, will be chronicled in history 
as one of the most impressive demonstrations of Nature’s 
travail that have been written down in the annals of man. 
The problem which confronted Italy and the world at the 
end of the forty seconds during which the tremor of the 
earthquake lasted was indeed appalling in its extent and 
its urgency. The minister of war of the Italian mon- 
archy aptly summarized the overwhelming proportions 
of the disaster, with its 200,000 dead, when he pointed 
out that the loss of life in that brief moment of upheaval 
was heavier than Italy’s sacrifice in any of the wars that 
she has fought to win or retain her independence. And 
the vastness of the problem of relief was far greater and 
more difficult of solution than that consequent upon war, 
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because the suddenness of the visitation had precluded 
preparations such as precede the opening of any conflict 
between nations, however unprepared either of the com- 
batants may be. 

& 


ITALIAN, British, and Russian warships were the van- 
guard of the forces that hastened to the relief of the 
stricken communities in the first moments of the horror 
that laid low two historic cities—Messina in Sicily and 
Reggio in Calabria—besides a score or more of small 
towns and villages. The work of relief was greatly 
hampered at the outset by the changes in the coast line 
that had been wrought by the swelling or shrinking of 
the surface of the earth. A week after that terrible 
moment of eternity there were places within the devas- 
tated region that were inaccessible by sea or land. How 
many thousands of the unhappy survivors of the original 
catastrophe have succumbed to this new misfortune may 
never be known. The work of the Italian troops, who 
were hurried to the desolated garden of Italy from all 
parts of the kingdom, reflected fresh honors upon an 
organization which has established admirable traditions 
on the field of battle. 


Two inspiring personalities stood out in bold relief in 
the eyes of Italy and of Christendom during the first 
phases of the labor of relief,—those of King Victor Em- 
manuel III. and Queen Helena. ‘The royal pair hastened 
to Messina at the earliest possible moment, and plunged 
devotedly into the dangers and privations of the hour. 
On all sides their appearance was greeted with touching 
demonstrations of gratitude, affection, and loyalty. 
The queen—who comes of brave and vigorous stock, 
being the daughter of Prince Nikita of Montenegro— 
with her own hands worked to extricate sufferers from 
the ruins that pressed them down. Her countrymen by 
adoption were startled when the telegraph conveyed the 
information, on Saturday, that her majesty had been 
injured while she was allaying a panic in a hospital, 
caused by a sudden fear that the shock which had brought 
death to many thousands was being repeated. 


Rd 


THE unexpected happened at Pekin on January 2, 
when it was announced that Yuan Shi Kai, grand 
councillor and commander-in-chief of the forces, had 
been stripped of authority and dismissed from office on 
the extraordinary ground that he was afflicted with 
rheumatism in the leg. Inasmuch as Yuan Shi Kai has 
been chiefly identified with the progressive movement in 
China during the past decade, his fall was regarded at 
the chancelleries as a serious blow to the cause of reform 
which appeared to be the ruling principle of the new ad- 
ministration. The coup d'état was ascribed to the ac- 
tivities of Manchu conspirators, who are seeking to restore 
the old order of things with which the name of Tsi An, 
the late empress dowager, is identified. The foreign 
diplomats at Pekin, accordingly, took a lively interest 
in the order that had been issued by the regent, Prince 
Chun. ‘The representatives of the powers at the Chinese 
capital, after the announcement of the deposition of 
Yuan Shi Kai, held a conference to discuss means and 
methods of impressing the government with the serious 
view that Western powers are taking of the latest de- 
velopment of affairs in the Far East. 
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WHILE portents of reaction are appearing in the Far 
East, indications of strife to come are not lacking in the 
Near East. The latest developments of Austro-Hun- 
garian policy are not calculated to assure the world of 
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the pacific intentions of the power whose policy is ap- 
parently governed by the desire to reach Salonika, at 
the cost of whatever violation of the law of nations may 
be necessary to accomplish that result. At a time when 
Christendom had every reason to assume that the states- 
menzat Vienna had accepted the principle of compensa- 
tion to Turkey for the absorption of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, the sovereignty of which had been secured to 
that country by the provisions of the treaty of Berlin, 
a disagreeable surprise was forthcoming, in the form of 
a declaration by the Austro-Hungarian foreign office of 
its absolute refusal to admit the validity of the Ottoman 
claim to financial compensation for its territorial losses. 
It was the hope of the friends of peace, at the beginning 
of the week, that the Austrian cabinet would modify 
its attitude and admit the principle of the payment of 
an indemnity. 


Brevities. 


What is in the Interior called ‘‘the Christmas hymn’”’ 
was written by Dr. Sears, a Unitarian minister in Way- 
land, Mass. 


The Milton celebrations in England brought out many 
sneering comments from those who regarded him from 
the point of view of the Tory and the Churchman. 


Gompers has now ceased to publish the boycott which 
brought him into contempt of court. It would have been 
better to have done it before being brought to the bar. 


The story is told of Sir Matthew Hale, that, while read- 
ing ‘‘Paradise Lost,’’ his opinion was asked concerning 
it. His answer was: ‘‘Satan is a fine fellow. I hope he 
will succeed.” 


The work of Mr. Wiley in framing and in enforcing the 
pure food laws is worthy of great praise and high reward. 
That he will be attacked by every sinner whom he con- 
victs is to be expected. 


A good many of Mr. Gompers’ friends think that Mr. 
Rockefeller ought to be in jail. If he had made such a 
direct issue with the court as Mr. Gompers e¢ al. did, no 
doubt he would have been sentenced in like manner; but 
he has carefully avoided conflict with the judges. 


Letters to the Editor. 


A Commercialized Pulpit. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

In the article, ‘‘The Decline of the Ministry,” by Rev. 
Edwin G. Brown, published in the Regzster of the 24th inst. 
is the best answer to the article on ‘“The Need of Uni- 
tarianism’’ as given in the Register last August, which 
called for greater ministers. 

Mr. Brownisright. The ministry has become commer 
cialized. ‘The yonng minister is no sooner installed than 
he is casting his eyes about for position elsewhere. Men 
enter the profession not for self-sacrifice, which means 
genuine love for their fellow-men, but because of the 
official adornment and pleasures it brings. ‘The commer- 
cialization of the pulpit is one of the reasons why more 
people do not go to church. One of the best proofs that 
we need greater ministers in our pulpits to-day is that the 
present generation of ministers, as a rule, do not have the 
long pastorates the past ones ‘did. This fact alone is 
significant of the need of greater personalities in our pul- 
pits. UNITARIAN LAYMAN. 

NEWTON 
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Epics. 


BY CHARLES W. STEVENSON. 


This bit of crumbling coral from the hill 
Grew once beneath a still and lonely sea; 
Ancient it is, a truthful record still 
Of earth’s austere and crass primality. 


Then to the marge of that vast inland wave 

Huge hideous monsters came to slake their thirst, 
While man, to flint-head arrow yet a slave, 

Was by his ignorance and fear accursed. 


This lichen print upon the quarried stone 
Tells of a later age when suns shone warm 

Above wide plains with grasses overgrown, 
When sea-girt continents took stable form; 


A time when man had built his thatch of straw 
And sought his elemental Gods in vain; 
When to his vision, trembling with deep awe, 
There came the first faint glimpse of love and pain. 


Vast epics these of one infinite power 

That lifts all things to higher life and light, 
And will, until in every soul shall flower 

The love that neither death nor hell affright. 


| An Annus Mirabilis—{809. 


BY EUGENE PARSONS. 


Eighteen hundred nine was certainly a starred year in 
the historic calendar. It was a year crowded with inci- 
dents of far-reaching importance. The leaders who were 
then in the foreground of the world’s theatre were among 
the greatest known to history. The year of 1809 wit- 
nessed the birth of men famous in science, men who en- 
riched literature, men who played a prominent part in 
political affairs. 

So many things happened in 1809 that not half of the 
deeds worth mentioning can be referred to in a short 
article. However, a retrospective glance, though fleet- 
ing, reveals much of interest. It shows how different 
the world was a century ago from what it is now. A 
survey of the principal events of that memorable year 
enables us to trace the progress of civilization during the 
past hundred years. 

In 1809 the United States was not the mighty world- 
power it is to-day. Our people then numbered 7,000,000 
souls, and only the country east of the Mississippi River 
was settled, except a few outposts of soldiers. There 
were only fifteen States,—Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina, Vermont, and Virginia. In 1809 
only six Territories had been admitted to the Union, 
namely: Tennessee, Mississippi, Louisiana, Indiana, 
Michigan, and Illinois. At that time Louisiana Terri- 
tory embraced a wide stretch of plains and mountain 
country, estimated to be nearly 1,200,000 square miles in 
extent. 

It is noteworthy that the population of the settled 
area, chiefly in the States, was then mostly rural. The 
urban population was 350,000, or five per cent. of the 
total number of inhabitants. Philadelphia was then the 
metropolis of the nation, having upward of 110,000 souls, 
while New York had 95,000 people within its limits. 
Boston could boast of scarcely more than 30,000. The 
city of Chicago was as yet undreamed of, there being only 
a fort on the waste shore of Lake Michigan. St. Louis, 
an incorporated town, had a population of one thousand. 
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The centre of population in 1809 was somewhere near 
Gettysburg, Pa. It may be added that the citizens of 
the republic were nearly all natives. Up to that time the 
influx of foreigners had been insignificant. 

It was in 1809 that Illinois was set off from Indiana, 
with Kaskaskia as the seat of government. The Terri- 
tory then included Wisconsin and the portion of Minne- 
sota lying east of the Mississippi. 

A notable event of 1809 was the Fort Wayne treaty, 
by whose terms the Delaware, Pottawatomie, Miami, and 
Eel River tribes of Indians ceded to the United States 
about 2,900,000 acres south of the Wabash River. 

On March 4, 1809, Jefferson retired from public office, 
after serving two terms as president, and Madison suc- 
ceeded him as the chief executive of the republic. The 
most important event of this year in politics was the 
repeal of the Embargo Act, which had wrought great 
injury to American commerce. In that period of our 
national weakness the relations between the United States 
and Great Britain were decidedly strained, and intelligent 
observers were of the opinion that the British still har- 
bored the design of reducing us to colonial subjection. 
Circumstances, one after another, were leading up to the 
crisis that brought on the War of 1812. 

An aftermath of Burr’s conspiracy, so called, occurred 
in 1809, when Gen. Wilkinson was relieved of his command. 

Turning to other directions, we perceive marked 
evidences of national development. The emigration 
movement westward was growing, and far-sighted states- 
men of the day were advocating the policy of making 
public improvements, such as roads and inland waterways. 
In 1809 the route for a canal from the Hudson to Lake 
Erie was surveyed. In the latter part of this wonderful 
year Henry Clay, then a member of the United States 
Senate, delivered his first speech in favor of protection. 

In 1809 Robert Fulton applied for his first United 
States patent for his steamboat. ‘he steamboat, the 
Vermont, was launched at Burlington: the Accommoda- 
tion, the first steamer on the St. Lawrence River, made 
the trip from Montreal to Quebec. 

The first paper printed in Detroit, the Michigan Essay 
or Impartial Observer, was issued Aug. 31, 1809. 

Our first minister plenipotentiary to Russia, John 
Quincy Adams, was appointed by President Madison in 
the spring of 1809. 

The second Bible Society in the United States was 
organized at Hartford in May, 1809: others were started 
later in the year at Boston, New York, and Princeton. 
The first American Bible Society had been founded the 
year before in Philadelphia. 

It was in 1809, that Washington Irving, the Father of 
American Letters, gave the world his humorous ‘‘ History 
of New York.”’ 

Americans have occasion especially to remember 1809, 
for on February 12 of that year Abraham Lincoln was 
born in Hardin (now LaRue) County, Kentucky. The 
same year witnessed the birth of Commodore Porter, 
Kit Carson, Oliver Wendell Holmes, and Edgar Allan Poe. 
Mammoth Cave in Kentucky was discovered that year. 

In 1809 Latin America was entering upon a new stage 
in its history. Bolivar and other patriots were planning 
to throw off the yoke of Spain and Portugal. Old Mexico 
then extended northward into the heart of the Rocky 
Mountain region as far as Oregon on the coast and 
Pueblo, Col. Alaska was a Russian dependency. 

In 1809 Napoleon Bonaparte was the central figure 
of European history. At the zenith of his career he was 
feverishly trying to realize the ambitious dream of bring- 
ing all Europe under his control. By his victories he 
had placed France in the first position as a military 
nation. Against him were arrayed the armies of Austria, 
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England, Spain, and Portugal. So far, the conquering 
Corsican had played his cards with consummate skill and 
ability. Now he blundered. He named his brother 
Joseph king of Spain, and a popular uprising in the 
peninsula was the result. An English army under Sir 
John Moore joined with the Spanish in checking Napo- 
leon’s advance into Spain. On the 16th of January, 1809, 
was fought the battle of Corunna, in which Moore defeated 
the French and was himself killed. He was succeeded by 
the Duke of Wellington, who dealt the French crushing 
blows at Oporto and Talavera. 

Meanwhile Napoleon was occupied with the invasion 
of Austria. On May 13, 1809, the French took Vienna, 
but afterward suffered reverses at Aspern and Essling. 
The campaign culminated in the terrible battle of 
Wagram, one of the fiercest engagements of the Napo- 
leonic wars. The Treaty of Vienna followed. Austria 
was humiliated and obliged to yield up extensive terri- 
tories, with populations of some four or five million 
people. 

Not the least amusing and spectacular performances 
of this troubled period were Bonaparte’s divisions and 
redivisions of Italy into provinces for his relatives and 
generals. He even went so far as to cause Pope Pius VII. 
to be deposed and sent to France. He now made the 
blunder of divorcing Josephine. Henceforth the man’s 
course was steadily downward. 

There were others besides Napoleon who made mis- 
takes in this year. Sir Richard Strachan and Lord 
Chatham embarked upon the ill-fated expedition to the 
island of Walcheren, the record of which is a very dis- 
creditable chapter of English history. This year the 
British had a Serious mutiny on their hands in South 
India. 

During this twelvemonth there were wars and up- 
heavals in nearly every country of Europe. Russia and 
Turkey were engaged in one of their intermittent con- 
flicte: the Russians were worsted in the fight near Silis- 
tria, Sept. 26, 1809. The Ionian Islands were the scenes 
of bloody encounters, and some of them were seized by 
British forces. Sweden was in the throes of revolution. 
Gustavus IV. was compelled to abdicate, and Charles 
XII. was placed on the throne, March 13, 1809; a rep- 
resentative constitution was established June 7, and 
Finland ceded to Russia September 17. Among the 
younger men rising to power were Metternich in Austria 
and Peel and Palmerston in England. 

Highteen hundred nine was a remarkable year in the 
intellectual life-of Europe. 
romance, ‘‘Scottish Chiefs,” was published; Campbell was 
writing ‘“‘Gertrude of Wyoming’’; Scott was composing 
“The Lady of the Lake’; Byron had begun ‘‘Childe 
Harold’; Cuvier and Humboldt were making valuable 
contributions to science; Hegel and Fichte were at work 
on their philosophical writings; Goethe, having finished 
the first part of ‘‘Faust,’’ was engaged on a novel, ‘‘The 
Elective Affinities,’ a title that has a strangely up-to- 
date sound. 

The list of celebrities born in 1809 is a long one. 
Charles Darwin first gazed upon the light February 12, 
the natal day of Abraham Lincoln. It was a fortunate 
year for English literature when Alfred Tennyson, Edward 
FitzGerald, Lord Houghton, and Spencer Walpole opened 
their eyes. This year also witnessed the birth of Fanny 
Kemble and William’ Ewart Gladstone. In Denmark 
the noted poet, Frederick P. Miiller, was born; in Spain, 
the illustrious novelist, Don Mariano Larra; in Russia, 
Gogal and Koltsov; Chopin in Poland; and Mendelssohn 
in Germany. 

One striking contrast between 1809 and 1909 may be 
noted. That was a slow-going age, without railways, 
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telegraphs, the *sewing-machine, the typewriter, the 
reaper, and numberless other inventions that have trans- 
formed this world of ours and made it a far different 
place to live in. 

DENVER, COL. 


Milton and Satan. 


BY REV. ALFRED CROSS. 


How much every reader of the Register must have 
enjoyed Dr. Crothers’s sermons on the ‘‘Religion of 
Milton,”’ so rich in quality, so fine in style. But may not 
one ask if the sermonizer is not lost in the genial critic 
when he comes to deal with the ‘‘Paradise Lost’”’ at the 
end of the second sermon? 

While reading, one has the impression that he is making 
out a good case in some such way as many have used the 
Scriptures to enforce and establish what is not apparent 
to the first common sight and general apprehension of 
“‘gentle readers,’ and the thought comes what reply 
would the great author make to the charge that ‘‘Milton 
was on the side of the Angels even when they were Fallen 
Angels.” With acumen the preacher makes the quoted 
words and Miltonic pictures surprisingly convincing and 
satisfying, taken as they stand; 2.e., without context. 
But, on the subject of the author’s religion, ought the 
preacher to have been satisfied by leaving us with noth- 
ing supplemental to the work of the critic, nothing more 
impressive, if less diverting? 

The fact is, that Milton’s teaching in this epic is on 
the line of, if not identical with that of, Shakespeare in 
the great scene in ‘‘Henry VIII,” where we have pre- 
sented the dying cardinal Wolsey. In history we find 
that Wolsey was really great in talents and industry, 
and as such the great master of thought knew him, and 
so he presents the flaw which caused his fall, the root 
out of which grew the evils of his life,—evils which had 
overthrown so much in him naturally great. It is pro- 
foundly significant that such a man as Shakespeare 
should put into the mouth of such a man as Wolsey: 
“Fling away ambition,’ ‘“‘Love thyself last,” ‘“‘If I had 
served my God,” and have these words addressed to 
such a man as Thomas Cromwell. 

So Milton presents to his age the roots in the characters 
of his Fallen Angels. Self-hoodin a created Being,—albeit 
an angel—before not mere Arbitrary Power, but before 
God, the All Power, the perfect® Wisdom, Justice, Love,— 
this was to him the quintessence of sin. From this point 
of view one feels that, although the poetic genius and mind 
of the author glowingly pictures the great natural parts 
and endowments of these Fallen Angels,—hierarchs and 
princes, yet the man of thought, the seer, was all the 
less on their side, all the more against them, and he 
wishes us to be so too. He shows that they were false 
to the spirit of self-abnegation, rejected service made 
logically their duty by the existence of the Perfect Will. 

That is surely the basic thought of Milton’s religion 
and of religion in all centuries, and Milton’s co-ordinate 
social work and service was to proclaim and defend 
liberty. But Milton, a quarter of a century before he 
wrote ‘‘Paradise Lost,” had called his countrymen to 


“Love virtue, she alone is free.’’ 


Again he says, in that great work with which we are 
dealing,— 
“What time his pride 
Had cast him out from heaven with all his host of rebel angels.’ 
And here surely is the Master’s thoughts of the prime cause 
of Satan’s tenancy of hell,—this ‘‘Pride”’ not the mere 
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exercise of Power,—and out of this grew guile, hate, envy, 
revenge, and 


“The hot hell that always in him burns.’’ 


This overthrew greatness, and because it was real great- 
ness it was all the more lamentable, deplorable, and hate- 
ful. 

In the prose works of Milton we find he was no hater 
of kingship. He contends that monarchs should be kings 
and not tyrants; and, in fact, to be a tyrant was to be a 
self-abdicator of kingship. It is Ruskin that points out, 
too, that he was not against the office of bishop in his 
striking analysis of a portion of ‘‘Lycidas.”” Against the 
prelates of the England of that time Milton could rage, 
but he draws the picture of Peter with his ‘‘mitred locks,”’ 
carrying two keys,— 

“The golden opes: the iron shuts amain.” 


It is the perversion of the bishop and his dire change into 
the ‘‘Blind-Mouth”’ through selfhood that he despises 
and denounces. 

It is all on the same line,—Fallen Angels, Kings, 
Bishops, made despicable by the rejection of true service 
in office. 

And surely the seers of the nineteenth century ac- 
quiesced,—Carlyle and Ruskin. ‘The encompassing silent 
Power holding man and demanding the will to serve 
each in his place; and this the poet of the nineteenth 
century implies as a groundwork and basis of his thought 
when he sees and sings of the ‘‘end” 


“To which the whole creation moves.” 


And, ringing clearly down from a further century, far 
away comes the cry, ‘“‘It is my meat and my drink to do 
the will of him that sent me.’”’ Power, Beneficent Power! 
O Perfect Will, not to be denied. 


ScoTLAND, MASss. 


The Recreations of a Sketcher. 


BY AUGUSTA LARNED. 


Each month has its autograph writ large on the face 
of the world. These delicate and illusive characters 
make a special appeal to the trained observer of nature. 
Changes unobserved by the careless eye are to him full 
of significance and meaning. ‘Two months of the year, 
April and August, stand out as turning-points when 
Nature’s poetic writing is distinctly read. The fascination 
of the earliest color tones, after the comparative dimness 
and dulness of winter, is matched by the ample and splen- 
did richness, the jewelled lights, and densely massed 
leafage of the last month of summer before the first red 
or yellow leaves have sprinkled the green. 

The time is full breathed and magnificent in its per- 
fected life. Wild flowers stand up tall and regal by the 
woodside, spread great leaves and broad heads of vari- 
colored blossom. ‘The sky puts on an unwonted pomp 
of clouds, and the farm dooryards and little gardens break 
into a blaze of color. Asters and marigolds are coming 
on, of the richest variety. The single dahlias will soon 
spread their velvet leaves to the sun, gladioli blaze, and 
great sumptuous beds of phlox. The stately canna tosses 
out its red and golden blossoms, and the late roses are 
full of buds. The air is touched with a new and delicious 
coolness that tempts to early and late rambles. 

The farm on the hill, half hidden in great oaks, button- 
woods, and chestnut-trees, looks over the broad, richly 
cultivated valley toward the sunset. Now great masses 
of color stream up against the dark foliage, great beds 
of golden glow and salvia, glinting like red and yellow 
flame. The farm garden is a loadstone to the sketchers. 
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They cluster about it with their little easels and paint- 
boxes like bees in pursuit of pollen. The kindly farmer’s 
wife is only too happy to have her efforts appreciated. 
Her love of flowers amounts almost to a passion. At five 
in the morning she is up weeding for an hour in her beds 
before her long day’s work of caring for milk, cooking, 
preparing and serving meals begins. When one asks per- 
mission to paint her garden, she shows herself as generous 
and open-handed as she looks. Her ample person is 
vibrant with welcome. Her broad, motherly face ex- 
pands in smiles. 

‘‘Why, yes, ma’am. Don’t take nothin’ from the 
flowers to have them drawn. I love to have them looked 
at and admired: it kind of pays me for my trouble. My 
men folks don’t care nothin’ about flowers. A field of 
potatoes looks better to them than a bed of roses, but 
I rather never see a potato than do without my garden. 
It’s more than meat and drink tome. ‘There, I do believe 
my cake is gettin’ a scorch,’”’ and-she bustles off to the 
kitchen. Itis bread and-cake baking day, and her ‘“‘men 
folks” are particular, she tells you, about their meals 
and the quality of food supplied. How good that dainty 
cooking smells as the fresh breeze wafts it to your nostrils! 
If the garden of the Hesperides had more delicate odors. 
shed by the famous apple-tree, you do not envy the god-. 
desses who contended for its fruit. Presently the good 
woman is looking sympathetically over your shoulder. 

“‘Well, I never: them hollyhocks is fine. You could 
smell ’em if they had any smell. They’re just as natural 
as life. I don’t see how you can do it.” 

You begin to glow with pride at this unaccustomed 
note of admiration; but you reflect that Mrs. Billings is 
not an art critic, and may be prejudiced in your favor, 
although she says she guesses she knows a hollyhock 
when she sees it. 

‘My sissy has a good deal of your gift,’ she continues. 
““You must come to the house before you go home and 
look at some of her bead work and alum baskets and 
raised worsted flowers. She makes all the patterns her- 
self, and they’ve been copied a good deal, round the neigh- 
borhood. And I’d like to show you my crazy quilts. 
I’ve got two of them, and they took a prize at the county 
fair. There’s one that’sa real beauty. Most of the pieces 
was given me by a dressmaker for real fashionable ladies. 
I know you will admire that quilt, for it’s real artistic, 
and you can appreciate it. You'll like to see my album 
quilt with a name written in indelible ink in each square. 
My neighbor, Miss Sprole, advised me to send a square 
enclosing a two-cent stamp to the President’s wife and 
the governor’s lady and the wife of our member of Con- 
gress, requesting them to write their names and send back 
by return mail, but I thought it would look rather cheeky, 
so I only sent to two of our distinguished reformers, a 
temperance lecturer and a woman’s rights, and I put their 
squares right in the middle. I know you'll be glad to 
see them.” 

The cake and bread had been taken from the oven, 
and Mrs. Billings was at liberty to talk along time. She 
said it did her good to find some one who was real appre- 
ciative of the things she admired, meaning crazy quilts 
and stuffed worsted work. One could but reflect on the 
strange anomalies of taste combining a passionate love 
of flowers with instinctive appreciation of a true color 
scheme, in massing reds and blues, yellows and whites 
in effective groups and contrasts, with*an artless admi- 
ration for cardboard ornaments, alum baskets, and 
frames made of colored rice stuck on a foundation with 
glue, and all the trumpery, flimsy articles displayed in the 
art department of a county fair. 

The chrome phase is a step higher, and illuminated 
texts of pious platitudes seem positively refreshing com- 
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pared with crazy quilts and vases manufactured from 
pickle jars. 

As a people the beauty of simplicity has hardly touched 
us as yet. We are eager to cover our wall spaces with 
poor trash, rather than allow them to go bare waiting 
for something, however cheap, that shall help us with its 
suggestiveness and lesson of beauty. The good things 
in art are not all for therich. Fair copies of great works 
can be obtained at moderate prices; but we have not as 
a people learned that one such picture hung upon a plain 
wall is a teacher, an exemplar, as well as an inspiration. 
The delicate lessons Nature would impart are all here wait- 
ing to be learned, and applied to the embellishment of 
life; and, in spite of Nature’s appealing loveliness free to all, 
we fill our houses with monstrosities to satisfy the hun- 
ger for the beautiful, so easily perverted. Our windows 
are filled with exquisite pictures that too often teach us 
nothing of the treasures given to instructed eyes to be- 
hold. We havea fine school of American artists growing 
up, but they need an instructed and discriminating 
public, not only in cities, but in the country as a whole, 
to give them encouragement and help. With us the art 
atmosphere has not been created outside of narrow circles; 
and the movement in our schools to make the children 
conversant with fine examples of art should be largely 
encouraged and extended. 

Summit, N.J. 


The Logic of Democracy. 


BY SAMUEL J. BARROWS. 


Mr. Carnegie was not too rhetorical in describing Ameri- 
can democracy as ‘‘triumphant.’”’? As compared with any 
other system of government it 7s triumphant: it has dis- 
placed all rival governments within the vast area of the 
United States and South America. The people of this 
country have no desire to abandon it for any other form 
of government. Any one proposing to establish a mon- 
archy, even of the mildest sort, would be looked upon as a 
political joker or a victim of monomania. New political 
tendencies in the United States are all towards more 
democracy rather than less. The same is true of France, 
now firmly established upon a basis of representative gov- 
ernment. ‘There is scarcely a country in Europe in which 
the democratic tendency is not felt, and one of its noblest 
and most powerful expressions was in the reply to the 
throne of the First Douma in Russia. 

The ills, whatever they may be, of government by the 
people cannot be cured by aristocracy, autocracy, mon- 
archy, or any form of democracy. No people can have 
enough political freedom without having all the freedom 
there is. Democracy is only a failure when it is not fully 
applied. The remedy for a partial and ineffective democ- 
racy is more democracy. Democracy may be triumphant 
over external rivals; but it has new victories to win, 
victories of the democratic spirit wrestling with the angel 
of its own possibilities and trying to wring from it a new 
blessing. The best victories democracy will achieve in 
the future will be those which come from applying its 
own principles. What is the logic of democracy? 

1. Democracy means government by the people,—not 
by one-third of the people or one-half of the people, but 
by the whole people, and by people who are themselves 
whole. Anything less is a violation of the democratic 
principle. The logic of democracy means no discrimi- 
nation, no deprivation of privilege on account of sex. 
The coming woman must vote and will vote. No democ- 
racy can be a complete success which excludes from 
participation in government one-half of the people, and 
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especially that half which is most distinguished for so- 
briety, virtue, and moral elevation. It may be that 
many women are not fully prepared for the ballot, and 
in this respect they can shake hands with a great number 
of men. Few who vote are fully alive to the responsi- 
bilities of the ballot, as few members of any hereditary 
governing class are alive to their obligations to those 
whom they govern. The ballot for woman is an ethical 
and logical necessity of democracy, for any democracy 
that excludes one-half of its mature population from 
participation in the duties and privileges of government 
is only half democratic. 

2. The logic of democracy is no discrimination on ac- 
count of race or color. It may have been a mistake to 
put the ballot into the hands of the negro while he was 
yet politically and mentally a child emerging from slavery. 
It was as if we should pass an act enfranchising primary 
school children of the North. The law does, however, 
presume that the primary children, or at least the male 
half of them, will have the ballot when they reach the 
age and fulfil the conditions under which they are en- 
titled to exercise it. The logic of democracy requires 
that the people of all races, born or naturalized in this 
country, should have equal political privileges and be 
tested not by the color of their skin or the length of their 
heels, but by similar and equal tests as to age, mental 
ability, education. Democracy is not consonant with 
any form of political inequality or injustice. 

3. “‘America for Americans” is a common cry. If it 
means America only for those who are born on American 
soil, nothing could be more absurdly un-American, 
America represents not a piece of the world’s geography, 
but a national, political spirit. America is not alone a 
land for the Puritan or the Cavalier, not only the land of 
Washington and Lincoln: it is the land of Lafayette, of 
Kosciusko, of Kossuth, Garibaldi, and Carl Schurz. De- 
mocracy to be truly national must be cosmopolitan. 

4. The logic of democracy is no distribution of privi- 
leges based on money, but on citizenship and character. 
It is still a lamentable fact that money plays a large and 
unrighteous part in our political system. Democracy 
can never be made to square with plutocracy. Venality 
in politics is the disgrace of our electoral methods. Cor- 
ruption must be driven from the polls, then it can be 
driven from our municipal councils. 

5. The logic of democracy is that the people shall con- 
duct as much of their own business as they can conduct 
profitably and for the good of the whole community. 
The bestowal of valuable franchises upon a select few, on 
the assumption that the people are not competent to do 
their own business, is an attack on the democratic intellect. 
It is curious that in matters of municipal ownership the 
logic of democrary has been better illustrated in some 
monarchical countries like England and Germany than in 
our own. ‘The simple question at issue in municipal own- 
ership is whether the people can do this work for them- 
selves cheaper and better than by hiring some corporation 
to do it for them. 

6. The logic of democracy is a co-operative and collec- 
tive government; but that does not mean that the indi- 
vidual must be perpetually sacrificed to ensure the welfare 
of the state, nor does it mean a centralized paternalism. 
Democracy must be fraternal rather than paternal. 

The truly democratic state must eventually find the 
golden mean between too much government and not 
enough. Democracy is a revolt against the tyranny of 
the minority: it must not become the tyranny of the 
majority. As a people we have almost a mania for leg- 
islation. Many of our laws are not reflections of public 
sentiment, but of a half-formed public sentiment or the 
work of legislative carpenters. A problem which democ- 
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racy has yet to work out is how to secure the greatest 
liberty for the many without restricting the liberty of the 
individual; how to secure for the community all the ad- 
vantages of private initiative without depriving it of its 
just rewards. It is not difficult to state the formula: the 
difficulty is in working it out. 


Fairy Tales and Orthodoxy. 


BY H. M. SELBY. 


At first sight there does not seem to be much in com- 
mon between fairy tales and the Apostles’ Creed, and yet 
Mr. Chesterton tells us plainly, in his own inimitable way, 
that it is fairy tales that have brought him to orthodoxy; 
and, that we may make no mistake as to what he means 
by ‘‘orthodoxy,’”’ he says further :— 

“‘When the word ‘orthodoxy’ is used here [?.e., in his 
book entitled ‘Orthodoxy’], it means the Apostles’ 
Creed, as understood by everybody calling himself Chris- 
tian until a very short time ago, and the general historic 
conduct of those who held such a creed.” And of fairy 
tales he says, in a charming chapter called ‘‘The Ethics 
of Elfland’’: ‘‘My first and last philosophy, that which 
I believe in with unbroken certainty, I learned in the nur- 
sery.... The things I believed most then, the things 
I believe .most now, are the things called fairy tales. 
They seem to me to be the entirely reasonable things. 
They are not fantasies: compared with them, other things 
are fantastic. Compared with them, religion and ra- 
tionalism are both abnormal, though religion is abnor- 
mally right and rationalism abnormally wrong. Fairy- 
land is nothing but the sunny country of common sense. 
It is not earth that judges heaven, but heaven that 
judges earth; so for me at least it was not earth that 
criticized Elfland, but Elfland that criticized the earth.” 

It must not be supposed that Mr. Chesterton tried to 
make the fairy tales square with the Apostles’ Creed. 
He tells us that, when he left the fairy tales on the nur- 
sery floor, he plunged into a sea of sceptical literature, 
wherein he made acquaintance, among other things, with 
materialism and the idealistic philosophy, and came 
across Ibsen, Nietsche, H. G. Wells, and various other 
latter-day teachers; but none of these gave him any 
satisfaction, and so he formed a philosophy—based on 
the fairy tales—of which he believed himself to be the 
inventor, but which he afterward found to be—ortho- 
doxy! He compares himself to an English yachtsman 
(whose history he has often ‘‘had a fancy to write,” 
but he has ‘‘always been too lazy or too busy’’) ‘‘who 
slightly miscalculated his course and discovered England, 
under the impression that it was a new island in the South 
Seas.’ ‘‘The man from the yacht,” he continues, 
‘“‘thought he was the first to find England: I thought I 
was the first to find Europe. I did try to found a 
heresy of my own; and, when I had put the last touches to 
it, I discovered that it was orthodoxy.” 

Such is Mr. Chesterton’s spiritual autobiography. 
Turning now to his philosophy, do we find it of such a 
nature as to lead us to pronounce fairy tales the best 
possible religious guides? For my own part I must 
answer, ‘‘No; not even when the fairy tales are, as in 
Mr. Chesterton’s case, supplemented by romances of 
the ‘Robinson Crusoe’ type.”’ Fairy tales are very charm- 
ing, but after all they express a child’s view of life; and, 
when we read Mr. Chesterton’s account of what he has 
learned from them, we cannot help thinking that he still 
looks on life with the eyes of a child. Not only does he 
value orthodoxy merely for the points in which it re- 
sembles fairy tales and romances (or in which he traces 
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such resemblance),—and this, by the by, is unfair to 


orthodoxy,—but he seems to regard life itself merely as 
a tale to be read. 

This is a summary of the creed he formed in Elfland 
and afterwards found indorsed by orthodoxy :-— 

‘“‘(7) I feltin my bones, first, that the world does not 
explain itself. It may be a miracle with a supernatural 
explanation, it may be a conjuring trick. with a natural 
explanation. But the explanation, if it is to satisfy me, 
will have to be better than the natural explanations I 
have heard. The thing is magic, true or false. 

‘“‘(2) Second, I came to feel as if magic must have a 
meaning and a meaning must have some one to mean it. 
There was something personal in the world as in a work 
of art: whatever it meant it meant violently. is 

‘“‘(3) Third, I thought this purpose beautiful in its 
old design, in spite of its defects, such as dragons. 

‘“(4) Fourth, [I thought] that the proper form of thanks 
to it is some form of humility and-restraint: we should 
thank God for beer and Burgundy by not drinking too 
much of them. We owed also obedience to whatever 
made us. 

““(5) And, last, and strangest, there had come into my 
mind a vague and vast impression that in some way all 
good was a remnant to be stored and held sacred outof 
some primordial ruin. Man had saved his good as Crusoe 
saved his goods: he had saved them from a wreck.” 

This is the creed of a nice child; but it is a child’s creed, 
and not an adult’s (though, like all the creeds of chil- 
dren, it contains elements which have been firmly held 
by the greatest of adults; e.g., the idea that there is a 
meaning in the world, and therefore some one to mean it). 
And, when we go on to investigate how Mr. Chesterton 
proceeds to defend the dogmas of orthodoxy,—e.g., the 
doctrine of the Trinity and the Divinity of Christ,—we do 
not feel that the philosophy of Elfland has given him 
much insight. We notice also that, though he claims 
for orthodoxy that it is a key which can open every lock, 
he gives no indication of having tried it on the hardest 
locks; ¢.g., the problem of pain and sorrow. 

‘“‘But,” says some one at this point, ‘‘why take Chester- 
ton seriously? His only object is to startle his readers 
by paradoxical assertions.”” Such an accusation is surely 
refuted sufficiently by the tone of the quotations already 
made. ‘This is not the way in which a man writes when 
he only wants to show off his own cleverness: still less 
is it the tone of a man who would use the most sacred 
subjects as mere playthings. Mr. Chesterton is a hu- 
morist, and so he looks at everything in what seems to 
non-humorists a somewhat whimsical way, but he is in 
earnest all the time. Hear his own vindication of him- 
self, given in the very book before us:— 

‘‘Mere light sophistry is the thing that I happen to 
despise most of all things, and it is perhaps a wholesome 
fact that this is the thing of which Iam generally accused. 
I know nothing so contemptible as a mere paradox, a 
mere ingenious defence of the indefensible. ... I 
never in my life said anything merely because I thought 
it funny, though of course I have had ordinary human 
vainglory, and may have thought it funny because I 
said it. It is one thing to describe an interview with a 
gorgon or a griffin, a creature which does not exist. It 
is another thing to discover that the rhinoceros does 
exist, and then take pleasure in the fact that he looks 
as if he didn’t. One searches for truth, but it may be 
that one pursues instinctively the more extraordinary 
truths.” This vindication I accept, not only because I 
feel sure of Mr. Chesterton’s veracity (though I have 
good reasons for feeling sure of it), but also because his 
own explanation of himself gives me more light on his 
writings than any pronouncements of his hostile critics. 
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And so I think it worth while to examine carefully one 
characteristic of Mr. Chesterton’s view of life which seems 
to be the result of what he calls ‘‘the fairy tale phi- 
losophy’’; the characteristic, namely, of the love of 
uncertainty. 

In the last clause of the Elfland creed, given above, 
we find a description of an impression of Mr. Chester- 
ton’s which afterwards led him to accept the doctrine 
of the fall, and not merely to accept this doctrine, but 
to accept it joyfully. Now, it is certainly very delight- 
ful to read about shipwrecks, especially to children. 
One can even imagine people, especially boys and girls, 
who would enjoy actually being shipwrecked; and most 
people who have had that experience like describing 
their adventures after they have got safe home again. 
But even the wildest of schoolboys does not desire his 
life to be a series of shipwrecks or to live permanently on 
a desert island. Robinson Crusoe, I would remind Mr. 
Chesterton, was not sorry to return to England. And 
yet Mr. Chesterton seems to think he is telling us good 
news when he informs us that we are shipwrecked people 
living among relics saved from a wholesale destruction. 
If he gave us convincing evidence, we should have to be- 
lieve this, but why it should make us happy to believe 
it, it is difficult to see; especially, as in the case of the 
dogma in question, his belief also involves another; 
namely, that we are fallen creatures who have degen- 
erated from perfection. Perhaps, however, even if Mr. 
Chesterton’s assertion were proved up to the hilt, we 
should not trouble ourselves very much about a remote 
past. We might say, Well, if we are living among things 
saved from a wreck, the remnant consists of a store of 
wondrous and beautiful treasures; and, if we have fallen 
from perfection, we can.at any rate try to rise again. 
It is different when Mr. Chesterton tries to defend dog- 
mas which, if true, describe what is actually going on; 
namely, the dogmas of orthodox eschatology, to which 
he avowedly applies the test of the story. ‘‘To hope for 
all souls,” he says, ‘‘is imperative, and it is quite ten- 
able that their salvation is inevitable. It is tenable, 
but it is not specially favorable to activity or progress. 
Our fighting and creative society ought rather to insist 
on the danger of everybody, on the fact that every man 
is hanging by a thread or clinging to a precipice... . 
To the Buddhist or the Eastern fatalist existence is a 
science or a plan, which must end up in a certain way. 
But to a Christian, existence is a story which may end 
up in any way. Ina thrilling novel (that purely Chris- 
tian product) the hero is not eaten by cannibals, but it 
is essential to the existence of the thrill that he muzght 
be eaten by cannibals. . . .So Christian morals have al- 
ways said to the man, not that he would lose his soul, 
but that he must take care he didn’t.” 

In passing, we may remark that history does not bear 
out Mr. Chesterton’s assertion as to the practical effect 
of a sense of spiritual danger. History records that, 
when people were very anxious about their souls, they 
retired from the world in order to save them. It is since 
the terror of Hell has abated that the present activity 
about the affairs of the world has begun. But our im- 
mediate point is the story view of life. It is quite true 
that, in a romance, the more thrilling the adventures, 
the greater the suspense, the more pleasure we have in 
reading it; but in real life our most blissful moments are 
certainly not those in which we are most anxious. Are 
we happy, here in England, when we are all, from the 
king to the crossing sweeper, waiting for news of miners 
entombed by a colliery accident? Nay, have we felt 
particularly comfortable just lately when the question 
of war or peace in Europe has been trembling in the bal- 
ance? What, then, must be the feelings of those in fear 
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of eternal damnation, not only for themselves and those 
they love, but for the whole human race? Besides, if 
orthodox eschatology be true, in the case of many of 
our fellow-men, we have not even the excitement of sus- 
pense, we have nothing but blank despair. No; Mr. 
Chesterton will not defend orthodox eschatology when he 
leaves his childhood behind .and discovers that life is 
not a story, but a reality. 

But perhaps the most striking example of Mr. Ches- 
terton’s love of uncertainty is his resentment of the idea 
that God works by anything but arbitrary choice. We 
have seen how he inserts in the Elfland creed the dictum 
that the world is magic. In the full statement of this 
article he says that the words ‘‘magic,”’ ‘‘spell,’’ ‘‘charm,”’ 
“enchantment,” are the only ones that ever satisfied 
him; ‘‘for they alone express the arbitrariness of the 
fact. A tree grows fruit because it isa magic tree. Water 
runs down hill because it is bewitched.’’ It even seems 
sometimes as if he thought it necessary to apologize 
for the uniformity preserved by the Creator in his work: 
at any rate he apparently revels in the thought that we 
cannot reckon on the sun’s rising and other natural 
events, but ‘‘can only bet on’’ them! ‘‘It is possible 
that God says every morning ‘Do it again’ to the sun, and 
every evening, ‘Do it again’ to the moon.” ‘‘Heaven 
may encore the bird who laid an egg.” 

These and other expressions of a like nature are not 
of course to be taken au pied de la lettre, but they are more 
than mere poetical phrases, for it is on the line of argu- 
ment indicated by them that Mr. Chesterton bases his 
belief in miracles, disbelief in which he condemns as ‘‘an 
attack on the liberty of God!”’ 

And yet Ihardly think that Mr. Chesterton would like 
to live in a world where everything was uncertain: he 
might even prefer a world where all things were ruled 
by ‘‘automatic necessity,” which he seems to think is 
the only alternative. Ina story I read in my childhood 
there was a description of a ‘‘Chance World”’ of which 
I am always reminded when I read or hear objections to 
the idea of natural laws, and this world did not seem to 
meat alla pleasant place. Still as Mr. Chesterton seems 
to like the idea of an apple-tree bearing crimson tulips, 
perhaps he would find pleasure in seeing trees with their 
roots in the air and people with noses below their mouths; 
but I don’t think even he would enjoy the experience of 
the man suffering from toothache (a visitor from the 
world where natural laws are in force) who, when he 
put some water on the stove to heat, so as to solace him- 
self with hot coffee, found his pain increased to agony 
by the coldness of ice; for in the Chance World fire 
sometimes warmed and sometimes froze. 

In the moral world Mr. Chesterton does believe in 
laws, but he seems to regard these laws also as arbitrary, 
though, in opposition to the party of ‘‘revolt,” he is 
quite willing to take them on trust, just as Cinderella 
and other nursery favorites take the conditions made by 
fairy godmothers. 

After all, however, it may be said, there is nothing 
peculiar in a belief in the arbitrary government of the 
world; it is a belief which was once held universally and 
is still cherished by a large number of religious people. 
This is’ true: but people do not generally exult in the 
uncertainty as Mr. Chesterton does. Most of us, if, like 
our author, we regarded everything as made of glass, 
and were ‘‘afraid God would drop the cosmos with a 
crash,’’ would rejoice if we found reason to believe that 
he would not, or, at any rate, that he would not do so 
in caprice, and that he himself was unchangeable. And 
indeed, in all religious systems, even the earliest, we find, 
side by side with a belief in the miraculous and the in- 
calculable, a faith in something stable. In the Hebrew ver- 
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sion of one of the oldest fairy tales the story of the Flood, 
we findgrecorded, evidently as a matter for rejoicing, 
the divine promise, ‘‘While the earth remaineth, seed- 
time and harvest, and cold and heat, and summer and 
winter, and day and night, shall not cease.’’ Among the 
Greeks the belief in a fixed Law was not confined to 
great thinkers like A{schylus and Sophocles and Plato. 
Even in the popular faith, as portrayed in Homer, there 
stands, above all the capricious divinities, the immovable 
Fate. Early Christian writers, when they wish to encour- 
age and console, dwell less on miraculous events than on 
the thought of ‘‘Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to- 
day, and forever,” and on that of ‘‘the Father of lights 
in whom is no variableness.’”’ Nay, even the people of 
those Middle Ages which Mr. Chesterton finds so attrac- 
tive, fond as they were of signs and wonders, regarded 
the centre of all things as fixed. 

ke But, then, to all these people life was something more 
than a story. 

- Perhaps, however, Mr. Chesterton has more love of 


fixity than he shows in this exposition of his philosophy, 


perhaps more than he himself knows; for what strikes 
one most, when comparing his work with the other litera- 
ture most popular at present,—e.g., the plays of Ibsen 
and Bernard Shaw,—is that he alone seems to have some- 
thing of the spirit ofthe older;prophets,—Carlyle, Emer- 
son,:and Ruskin,—in_ that hejdoes notjcontent himself 
withstating problems, but,ézes, at any rate, tojsolve 
-them (whether he{succeeds or not is a matter of opinion) ; 
and in that he believes, not only in man, but in God and 
sees not only political and social questions, but principles. 
It is this element in Mr. Chesterton that leads me to hope 
that by and by, without losing the youthful freshness and 
buoyancy which are among his chief charms, he will not 
only dazzle with meteorlike flashes, but will ilumine with 
a starlike radiance, steady as well as brilliant. 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 


Spiritual Life. 


A quiet state of mind, a state of mind free from its 
own troubled imaginings and operations, is God’s habi- 
tation, his inward kingdom and temple.—Ruysbroke. 


Js 


The deeds attained by great souls become the ideals 
towards which lesser souls strive. In fact, the greatest 
thing that a hero does for the world is to be a hero, and 
thereby inspire others to heroic living.—H. R. Alger. 


e 


Give me good work to do, that I may forget myself 
and find peace in doing it for Thee. ‘Though I am poor, 
send me to carry some gift to those who are poorer, some 
cheer to those who are more lonely.—Henry Van Dyke. 


od 


Prayer is the peace of our spirit, the stillness of our 
thoughts, the evenness of our recollection, the seat of 
our meditation, the rest of our cares, and the calm 
of our tempest. Prayer is the issue of a quiet mind, of 
untroubled thoughts: it is the daughter of charity and 
the sister of meekness.— Jeremy Taylor. 


J 


As men and women add year to year of patient and lov- 
ing service, there writes itself in their hearts and in their 
faces the language of a divine and eternal life. To the 
seeing eye, what beauty is there in the faces that have 
been lined and wrinkled by troubles bravely borne, by 
the sorrows of other lives shared and lightened, by un- 
conscious heroism and sainthood !—George S. Merriam. 
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Life, despite of all that cynics or sentimentalists say, 
is a great and glorious gift. There is good for the good; 
there is virtue for the faithful; there is victory for the 
valiant. There is spirituality for the spiritual; and there 
is, even in this humble life, an infinity for the boundless 
in desire. There are blessings upon its birth; there is 
hope in its death; and there is,—to consummate all,— 
there is eternity in its prospect.—Orville Dewey. 


The Poets. 


We are the music makers, 

And we are the dreamers of dreams, 
Wandering by lone sea breakers 
#/ And sitting by desolate streams; 
World-losers and world-forsakers, 

On whom the pale moon gleams,— 
Yet we are the movers and shapers 

Of the world forever, it seems. 


With wonderful deathless ditties 
We build up the world’s great cities, 
And out of a fabulous story 
We fashion an empire’s glory. 
One man with a dream, at pleasure 
Shall go forth and conquer a crown; 
And three with a new song’s measure 
Can.trample a kingdom down. 


We, in the ages lying 
In the buried past of the earth, 
Built Nineveh with our sighing, 
And Babel itself with our mirth; 
And overthrew them with prophesying 
To the old of the new world’s worth; 
For each age is a dream that is dying, 
Or one that is coming to birth. 
'  —Arthur O’ Shaughnessy. 


Che Pulpit. 


A Non-Christian Christmas Sermon.* 


It is the last time we all meet here to-night in our little 
chapel before the coming Christmas, and it is meet, there- 
fore, that we should devote the few minutes we are here 
together to meditate on the special message which the 
life of Jesus brought to us. In inviting you, however, to 
join with me in this meditation, I feel a certain hesita- 
tion. The question naturally arises in my mind, Who 
am I to speak of Jesus? What right have I to do so? 
Born and brought up in a country where the name of 
Jesus was practically unheard a couple of centuries ago, 
educated and nurtured among religious systems and tra- 
ditions stigmatized as ‘‘heathen,’’ and looked upon with 
disdain by most living in these western parts of the world, 
what right have I to speak of him with whose name are 
associated all your traditions, your institutions, and whose 
teachings, rightly or wrongly interpreted, have formed 
the foundation of your ethical and religious life for these 
nineteen hundred years? Moreover, I have no preten- 
sion to any scholarship, hardly any knowledge of Chris- 
tian theology, or any training in the methods of critical 
research,—things which make us in the East look upon 
you with wonder and admiration. These and similar 
other considerations make me hesitate, and raise within 
me the question of my right to speak; but yet how can 
I speak at all at this great Christmas time and not speak 
of him, the realization of whose character and spirit, 
even though in the most humble way, has been the end 
of many of my most earnest prayers, and the bright, 


* Preached in the chapel of the Meadville Theological School, Dec. 16, 1908, by the 
Brahmo Somaj Fellow, a native of Bengal. 
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encouraging light of whose life and example has lighted 
up many dark moments of depression and uncertainty 
in my life? I speak of him because the thought of his 
life and character is uppermost in my mind at this holy 
season, and my heart is brimful with gratitude and thank- 
fulness to God for his great gift of the example of this 
noble life to us. Moreover, the life of a great man is 
a universal possession. ‘The eternal verities of his mes- 
sage, which make him great, make him also the fountain 
from which all can draw. ‘True it is that priestcraft 
and superstitious dogmatism have always tried to close 
in these fountains by raising enormous walls of hard, 
dry, soulless theological systems rourid them, and keep- 
ing the keys to these shrines in their own hands. Yet, 
_ thanks be to God! these walls have never been able to 
shut out the pilgrim spirits who, loving truth and free- 
dom, are borne on the wings of prayer. ‘True, the fos- 
silized Christ of this Christian theology I have not ex- 
amined, but it is with a humble pilgrim spirit I have 
approached the fountain of Jesus’ life, drawn thither by 
the living glory of his character, and supported on the 
wings of prayer, which, though weak, are steady; and I 
have found none to question my right of approach to it. 
And, further, if the conditions of birth, climate, nation- 
ality, social usages, prevailing religious rites and cere- 
monies impress their marks and color the expressions 
of the great men, may I not claim that ‘‘Jesus is more 
congenial and akin to my Oriental nature, more agreeable 
to my Oriental habits of thought and feeling,” than toa 
Westerner of ordinary sympathies and imagination? 

Prayerful, pilgrim-like approach, the universal sig- 
nificance of Jesus’ life, my Oriental nature, and the glad- 
some approach of Christmas,—these, then, are my excuses 
for asking you to meditate with me to-night on what I 
believe to be the special message of Christ’s life to us all, 
and on the method of action which this message demands 
of us in response. 

The interpretation of human life and character can 
follow three methods: first, interpretation in terms of 
information within the sphere of knowledge; secondly, in 
terms of esthetic appeal within the sphere of emotion; 
thirdly, in terms of end within the sphere of purpose. 
The scholar follows generally and mostly the first method; 
the mystic, the poet, the artist, follow mostly the second; 
the man of religion, seeking to draw lessons and inspira- 
tion which will help him to build up his spiritual life and 
character, follows the third. But we must always bear 
in mind that a division like this cannot be complete; 
that one finds always elements of the other two methods 
running in the particular method which he may happen 
to be pursuing. Not only that, but, taking human life 
as a whole, we see the best result only when all three 
methods work in harmony, rendering mutual help and 
support. So, though we are primarily concerned here 
with the last method, we must not scoff at the tireless 
scientist or scholar bending over his microscope or his 
“exegesis,” though unfortunately he is seen so often to 
develop just this one side of analytic intellect in his nature 
to the utter neglect of the others, to such an extent that, 
like the man in an Indian story, he peels off the cabbage 
leaves layer after layer, and yet does not find the cabbage 
itself; nor should we smile contemptuously at the quiet 
mystic, speaking in gentle voice of his own inner experi- 
ences which the every-day world does not feel, and hence 
does not easily believe in, though he, too, is seen most un- 
fortunately to pass very often into a'state of selfish spirit- 
ual luxury, basking in the sunlight of his own misguided 
sentimentalism. Yes, the man of religion has need of 
both these classes of men: He cannot walk safely along 
his way without the sidelights thrown on it by the lamps 
which these men keep lighted. Not only so, he must 
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give himself up to a certain extent to their influence and 
draw from their storehouse. We acknowledge this debt 
to them, and, though we are not going to look upon the 
life of Jesus to-night from the point of view of a scholar 
or a mystic who lives in a world of visions, we do not 
ignore their services. 

Viewing him from the third point, then, we ask our- 


‘selves the question, What is the end and purpose for 


which Jesus came and preached, and to uphold which he 
sacrificed his life? 

The appearance of Jesus was like the first glow of morn- 
ing on the snowy crown of the Himalayas. If you ever 
happen to be there, go in the early hours of the morning, 
when the mountains and valleys are still enshrouded in 
darkness and the Eastern sky does not yet show the faint- 
est tint of dawn, and stand on the brow of a hill looking 
northward and watch for the first morning light. Where 
do you see it first? Not on the Eastern horizon, but far 
above on the sky in front of you. Above the slumbering 
mountains and valleys there glows out almost suddenly 
a beautiful point of light like a piece of burning coal: 
Mt. Everest has caught the light of the sun, even before 
he has appeared on the horizon. Gradually this light 
glides down the snowy peak, lighting up each little pin- 
nacle and bathing the snowy surface in pink and white, 
and anon the sun rises on the Eastern horizon and morn- 
ing breaks. Such was the appearance of Jesus and such 
the progress of his religion. The world was enveloped 
in almost impenetrable darkness when Jesus was born. 
Idolatry and superstition, with corruption, extravagant 
luxury, unbridled dissipation and cruelty following in 
their trails, stalked over the length and breadth of the 
world. Greece, Rome, Egypt, each had its pantheon of 
gods. The light of wisdom and truth which Socrates had 
kindled and Plato and Aristotle had fanned into flame 
was well-nigh extinguished. Epicureanism and scepti- 
cism ruled on the thrones of philosophy and ethics. 
Judaism, which had always stood amidst this scene of 
universal idolatry with the flaming torch of monotheism 
in her hand, was groaning under the burden of empty 
rituals and ceremonies, and instead of the thundering 
voice of the ancient Hebrew prophets were heard only 
the senseless mutterings of the priests or the hollow, 
boastful wranglings of the Pharisees. India, which had 
once vibrated under the strains of the Vedic hymns, had 
devoutly listened to the deep words of wisdom of the 
Upanishads, had seen the noble Sakya-Muni walking 
from door to door, preaching his gospel of renunciation 
and mercy, now lay in bondage to a system of grim idola- 
try and priestcraft from which, God only knows, when 
she will be freed. In the midst of such an universal 
spiritual gloom, when all the world was lying prostrate 
in deathlike sleep, far above on the firmament of Pales- 
tine appeared the figure of Jesus clad in raiment of light. 
How he lived and died, prayed and preached, how the 
light of his life gradually spread over almost all the 
world, we all know more or less, we need not enter into 
details with regard to them. From what we have seen 
we may conclude that Jesus was a necessity of the time, 
and in the fulness of time he came. He came, he preached, 
and died a martyr to his faith. But what was the living 
message which he imprinted¥on the soul of humanity 
with his own life-blood,—a message which, though it has 
suffered much at the hands of those to whom was en- 
trusted its proclamation, is yet throbbing penis Jife and 
meaning ? “hs Be Bs 

To find out this message and to tenia is intrinsic 
force we must first inquire into the lives and teachings 
of other great men and see in what consisted the origi- 
nality of Jesus’ life and teaching. An inquiry into the 
older dispensations shows us that they all were revela- 
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tions of the power, might, glory, and greatness of God, 
the mighty King. The great burden of their message was 
the recognition of this great God as the Lord of the uni- 
verse and of our lives and souls. Moses beholds the 
mighty Jehovah and almost trembles with fear, feeling 
himself so near him; David’s harp sings his praise and 
glory; the great Hebrew prophets speak of his unflinching 
justice and terrible wrath; the Rishis of ancient India 
glorify his supreme presence in fire, in water, and in all 
objects above and below. ‘True, now and then we hear 
of him as being called ‘‘Father’”’ and of the speaker re- 
ferring to himself as his son, yet we miss in it the personal 
touch of the relationship,—as if the relationship was but 
dimly guessed, but not felt. God was still the embodiment 
of Law, not of Love. In Christ the sonship of the human 
soul in its relation to God as the Father became, for the 
first time almost, a direct, tender, living, and constant 
realization. Christ appeared as the Son incarnate,— 
but mind, not the Father incarnate in Christ as the Son, 
but humanity incarnate in Christ as the Son. This son- 
ship of humanity was the burden of his message, his 
heritage to all mankind,—‘‘The glory which thou hast 
given me, I have given unto thee; that they may be one, 
even as we are one.” The older dispensations proclaimed 
the divinity of God, Christ in his new dispensation pro- 
claimed the divinity of man,—divine humanity. He 
came to reveal the god-essence in man, and his sole aim 
was to make humanity divine, leading mankind by his 
words and example to the realization of the fact that the 
spirit within us is but God’s spirit, and that through 
prayer and self-consecration we may so attune our spirits 
with God’s as to live in a perfect harmony of fellowship 
with him, even as a son lives with his father. ‘‘Christ 
found the earth earthly, he wanted to make it heavenly. 
He found man human, he wanted to make him divine.” 
He spoke of the Father, but emphasized that we, as much 
as he, are his sons and brothers to each and all and to him. 
Yet, in spite of this emphasis, the Christian world, soon 
after his death, raised him to the throne of the Father 
and almost destroyed the mission of his life. It preached 
him, and does still preach him, as an incarnation of the 
Father in human shape, much as the thousand and one 
avatars of later-day Hinduism. How much of wrangling 
and fighting, of bloodshed and oppression has this caused ! 
how much has it hindered the progress of Christ’s mis- 
sion on earth! Thanks be to God, however, that from 
this view of Christ as Father, or rather made to masquer- 
ade as the father, we have happily turned our eyes. It 
is now for us to preach him as the great exemplar—the 
ideal Son—to the attainment of whose character by us, 
humble though we are, should be directed our earnest 
efforts, our sincerest prayers. 

But what is the meaning of this Sonship of Christ 
this divinity of Jesus? It is nothing else than the con- 
scious union of the soul of Christ with the divine soul, 
in truth, love, and joy, and the feeling of dependence upon 
him. It is the active and joyous self-surrender of his 
personal will to the divine will. It is the strong feeling 
that the root of his being is in God himself. ‘‘It is the 
genuine, deep-souled, perfectly pure-minded humanity 
that wholly sacrifices himself to the love and holiness of 
God.” But this self-surrender of will, this feeling of his 
being rooted in divinity, did not in any sense mean the 
annihilation of his personality: ‘“‘it simply brought an 
all pervading influx of heavenly life into his soul.” It 
was not personal extinction, it was the personality of 
man at one with the personality of God. To quote the 
words of Keshub Chandra Sen: ‘‘Christ is not, never was, 
never will be, God, the Father. He is humanity pure 
and simple, in which divinity dwells. In him we see 
human nature perfected by true affiliation to divine nature. 
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And in this affiliation we realize fully the purpose of 
Christ’s life and ministry. Heshows us not how God can 
become man, nor how man can become God, but how we 
can exalt our humanity by making it more and more 
divine, how, while retaining our humanity, we may still 
partake more and more of divine character.’ 

And indeed this sonship of Christ has kindled an eternal 
hope within us. If universal redemption is God’s pur- 
pose, it must be that he did not mean that this sonship 
should develop itself in one solitary individual, but that 
in time to come it will develop itself in all humanity. 
Christ-life is an universal legacy, and all humanity is 
heir to it. 

Perfect Sonship, then, is our end, and the life of Christ 
is the promise that this end can be reached. But how 
to reach it? What is the way that will lead us to it? 
If we look closely into Jesus’ life and character, we find 
there three elements which were constantly present,— 
Prayer, Inspiration, Consecration. He prayed: to God; 
he received light or inspiration from him; he moulded 
his will according to the guidance of this. light. These 
three solve the mystery of his success. These three, 
faithfully and constantly pursued, led him to his goal, 
and they will lead us too if we would only follow them. 

In what simple words Jesus has explained to us the 
whole philosophy of prayer and inspiration,—‘‘Ask; 
and it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall find; knock, 
and it shall be opened unto you.’”’ A simpler text and a 
better explanation than what is contained in it cannot 
be found anywhere else. Through prayer and inspira- 
tion indeed is established the first communion between 
the human soul and the divine soul. The human soul 
cries out in prayer, and the divine soul responds to it in 
showers of blessing and grace and power that flow into 
it. Man asks, God gives. Itis as natural as the relation 
of give and take between mother and child. The child 
is hungry and cries, the mother nurses it. The human 
soul, as soon as it becomes conscious of its moral life, dis- 
covers its shortcomings and failures and feels more and 
more its own weakness to rectify them by his own un- 
aided and unguided efforts, repairs to God in humble 
solicitude for help and guidance. The one is as natural 
as the other, the one is as instinctive as the other. No 
one teaches the child to cry, no one teaches the soul to 
pray; and the two agree in another point, they are 
universally true. They are to be found in all ages and 
in every country. The human soul, whenever it has 
found itself overborne by its own weakness, has been 
keen to its wants, has cried out in prayer. Prayer is 
the natural expression of the feeling of want and hunger 
and the dependence upon another stronger and richer 
for help and sustenance. It is the Godward attitude 
of the soul within. It is an attitude of childlike de- 
pendence, an attitude of humility and obedience, 
accompanied with a firm faith in the mercy and power of 
God. 

If you want light into your room, you open the window. 
So it is with the soul. If you look up to God, the rays 
of that sun of righteousness flood your countenance. 
This sun of righteousness is ever-shining; there is no 
cloud to hide its noon-day glory; only look up to it if 
you would catch the light in your eyes. The stream of 
blessings and purity and peace is ever flowing: if you are 
thirsty, come to it and quench your thirst. But, notice, 
if you must have the light, you will have te look up; 
if you must have your thirst quenched, you will have to 
come to the stream. This is the simple law of prayer, 
but it is as inexorable as any law governing the natural 
phenomena around us. You cannot avoid it if you must 
live a God-life. 

‘“‘Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after right- 
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eousness, for they shall be filled.”” This, then, is prayer, 
and the winged words of fire that come flying within us 
in response and send a thrill from end to end of our soul, 
is inspiration. The moment you open your heart, this 
fire comes down, inspiration flows within. The mo- 
ment you put your finger into fire, instantly you feel a 
burning sensation. Such is prayer and so is inspiration. 
The spiritual life which thus takes its birth through prayer 
and jinspiration gradually grows stronger and higher 
with every prayer answered, and the soul is quickened 
into more activity and deeper longings until it sends its 
thrill to the farthest corners of the heart and it pours 
forth its feelings and gratitudes in self-consecration to 
the will of God. At this point the human will finds itself 
attuned to the Divine Will, and a bliss spreads over the 
human soul which the earth can neither give nor take 
away; and this meeting together of the divine and the 
human, when it reaches the region of constant communion, 
catried through every activity and vicissitude of life, 
casts a divine halo on life itself, and the word of God 
descends upon the soul saying, ‘‘ Thou art my beloved Son, 
in thee am I well pleased.” 

Jesus heard this voice and felt that peace which comes 
along with it. The divine halo of his life burns like a 
beacon-light before our eyes. The path of prayer and 
self-consecration marked by his footsteps, lies stretched 
in front of us. His word of welcome comes to our ears 
saying, ‘‘Follow me.’”’ May we answer, ‘‘Master, we 
follow !’’ 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Co-operation. 

For people who spoke and read and wrote in English, 
the last century—the century of invention—came into 
being with the gospel of Adam Smith in their hands. Adam 
Smith had \written so well on the “Moral Sentiments”’ 
and on the “Wealth of Nations” that in the celebrated 
epigram of Goldsmith the instruction was given that Smith 
should ‘‘teach us how to think.” Unfortunately, such a 
teacher brought into the world of trade and manufacture 
the tidings which cannot be called glad tidings or good 
news. That is a very bad gospel which teaches us, as 
Adam Smith does, that everybody shall take care of him- 
self. The Philistine world early accompanied it with the 
irreverent statement that ‘‘the devil would take the 
hindmost.”’ 

Till the last generation of men, however, this was 
supposed to be the gospel of the political economists. 
They were trying to win their way to the dignity which 
belongs to scientific men. And they invented the name 
of Political Economy for what very soon gained the title 
of the Dismal Science. Dismal enough it was while it 
carried with it fits odious dictum which might have 
belonged to Moloch, which justified human selfishness. 

All this time, however, there was another gospel in 
the world which had established itself with a certain 
place in literature. This gospel directed us to bear each 
other’s burdens. ‘This gospel taught each man to love 
his neighbor as himself. It sang in its songs that ‘‘the 
neighbor is the suffering man e’en at the farthest pole.” 
So it happened that, while the boy in college was taught 
on week days that rivalry and competition were the 
foundation of the state, and that that community was 
safest in which merchants and manufacturers were cut- 
ting each other’s throats, he had in chapel to hear, Sunday 
after Sunday, that the world is one great brotherhood; 
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that we are all poor; that we must work together, and live 
as brothers and sisters of the same family. 

Fortunately for the ‘‘dismal science”? and happily for 
the world, this gospel, which for very good reasons is 
called the Christian gospel, has in the last generation 
established itself, even in the books of political economy. 
One has to apologize for Adam Smith. The world learns 
slowly, but it has learned that that cut-throat announce- 
ment which proclaimed the great advantage of rivalry 
and competition is less than what people call a half-truth. 
The whole truth is in the word TOGETHER, and the Glad 
Tidings are what they were nineteen centuries ago,— 
that a man should love his neighbor as he loves himself. 

All which I am saying as the New Year begins, because 
I plead that the glad tidings may have a larger place in the 
language of the time. For it seems to me that people 
speak with a certain surprise of the results of human 
brotherhood which does not belong to our century of the 
moral forces. Any triumph of mutual help or co-opera- 
tion seems to be still spoken of as if it were a sort of by- 
product,—a good thing to have, but as if it were excep- 
tional. I remember that fifty yearsago, when I published 
an account of the freedom from crime of the city of 
Vineland, intelligent persons supposed that I was writing 
an imaginary romance. Within the last year Mr. Nelson 
has published to the world the statement that the town 
of Leclair in Illinois has not had an arrest for crime nor a 
criminal trial since its establishment fifteen years ago. 
Our great philosopher Waldo Emerson once said that, if 
Boston, the city of his love, could make any such procla- 
mation, people would arrive in it from all parts of the world 
to learn what were its methods and principles. But I 
have not observed any such curiosity regarding the city 
of Leclair. Perhaps I shall be told that my life is se- 
cluded, but, as it happens, I have not heard any one but 
myself allude to a statement so remarkable. 

A gentleman who has won some consideration even 
in the Philistine world, whose name is Andrew Carnegie, 
has said, in his very interesting book on the problems 
of modern society, that for the solution of its evils it 
needs the principle of co-operation. He means that every 
factory and insurance company and railway and steam- 
ship line and mine and farm shall be so conducted: that 
every person engaged shall share in the results exactly 
as every seaman in a fishing vessel from Gloucester has a 
share in the profits of the voyage or its losses. But in 
my newspaper reading or my magazine reading I have not 
seen that Argus-eyed press regards Mr. Carnegie’s state- 
ment as anything more than an amusing fancy. 

All the same, it is for you and me, dear Readers, even 
though we should find ourselves in a very silent desert, 
to announce that in the kingdom of heaven every man and 
woman works hand in hand with every other man and 
woman. You and I must proclaim on all watch towers 
on our house tops that in this business the Saviour of 
Men knew what he was talking about. When he sent you 
and me to proclaim glad tidings to everybody, he meant 
that we should proclaim the real brotherhood of man. 
You and I must not be annoyed that fragments of the 
Adam Smith heresy are still proclaimed. But, whenever 
we pray that God’s will may be done on earth, we are 
praying for co-operation for bearing each other’s burdens. 
This means for systems in which each man shall work for 
others as he has opportunity, and that all these workmen 
and work-women shall bear each other’s burdens. 

If, in this matter, the sun is yet to dawn, that is a pity. 
But you and I know that the watchman on the tower 
sees the Dayspring before the sun rises. Just at this 
moment when San Francisco sends a hundred thousand 
dollars to Sicily, it is an encouraging ray of light on the 
horizon, Epwarp E. HALE. 
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Literature. 


REALITIES AND IDEALS. Social, Political, 
Literary, and Artistic. By Frederic Harrison. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $1.75 
net.—Mr. Harrison is a Positivist. It is well 
enough to remember this, because his Positiv- 
ism, directly or indirectly, colors a good deal 
of his writing. Not, of course, in any foolish 
fashion. He waves no red flag in our faces, 
though there are allusions to Auguste Comte, 
his Saint’s Calendar, ete. But those who are 
fond of saying that it makes little difference 
what a man believes will find here sufficient 
refutation of that absurd fallacy. What a 
man believes is what he really and habitually 
thinks; and naturally what he thinks comes 
out in what he writes. Having said this, 
we would add that Mr. Harrison’s Positivism, 
so far as we have it in these very interesting 
pages, is merely a touch, a certain tone, an 
attitude of mind. Heis, first of all, the critic, 
a man of sound, generally well-balanced 
judgment, or only so prejudiced as a man 
must be who regards some few things as 
conclusively settled. He has not, indeed, the 
peculiar felicity of Matthew Arnold, the 
delicious impishness of Augustine Birrell, not 
quite the Damascus-blade of Leslie Stephen, 
perhaps not the sweet dignity of Richard H. 
Hutton, or the sledge-hammer weight of 
John Morley; but he has’ many qualities 
that should mark the true critic of books, 
life, and manners. He has great clearness of 
expression, a large knowledge of men and 
affairs, quite sufficient force, and, when he 
chooses to use it, a very pretty wit of his 
own. ‘hese essays range over a large field, 
taking such topics as “‘England and France,” 
“The Realm of Women,” ‘‘The Use of Sun- 
day,” ‘The Crisis in the Church,” ‘‘The Uses 
of Rich Men,” “Revival of the Drama,”’ 
“Decadence in Modern Art,’ “Sir Leslie 
Stephen,’ ‘Herbert Spencer,’’ “ Paris in 1851 
and in 1907.” In all these papers there is 
clear vision, decided opinions, expressed, 
however, with much fair-mindedness and 
occasionally much keen wit. We may note 
two or three points: Mr. Harrison is not 
“satisfied with the current prejudice that 
assigns to women an education different in 
kind and degree and avowedly inferior to that 
of men.... We call aloud for an education 
for women in the same line as that of men, 
to be given by the same teachers, and covering 
the same ground, though not at all necessarily 
to be worked out in common or in the same 
form and with the same practical detail.” 
For he holds that ‘‘The true foundation of 
woman is to educate not children only, but 
men, to train to a higher civilization not the 
rising generation, but the actual society.” 
There are interesting papers on the theatre 
and modern art. For the former he sees 
little hope, so long as ‘‘the British public 
prefers any rowdy nonsense or vapid melo- 
drama” to standard plays. He finds, too, a 
teal decadence in the realm of art. ‘‘It is 
a decline stamped with one vicious craze, . . 
the passion to do something new; something 
which may attract attention; startle, even if 
it disgust, the public. . . . Only one picture 
in a hundred seriously aims at giving us any 
sense of beauty.’”’ Naturally, Mr. Harrison 
regards Rodin, with all his “great gifts, and 
daring imagination,’ ‘‘a typical example 
of this decadence.’”? While of Wagner’s 
“Valkyrie” he says: ‘Why these discords? 
Why this never-ending tautophony? Why 
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the cacopliony? Why the exhausting length? 
Why the deafening blare of brass?”? (We 
quote, not in approval, as there is certainly 
another and very beautiful side to this shield, 
but simply to illustrate Mr. Harrison’s 
position.) But wherever we may range our- 
selves, with the Classicists or Romanticists, 
we can hardly deny that our critic has the 
courage of his convictions, and that he has 
discussed his manifold subjects with vigor, 
with sufficient knowledge, and often for edi- 
fication. ; 


Gop. An Enquiry and a Solution, By 
Paul Carus. Chicago: Open Court Pub- 
lishing Company. $1 net.—This work is 
the first number of a somewhat miscellaneous 
group of volumes issued under the general 
caption, ““The Christianity of To-day.” In 


lit Dr. Carus presents a conception of God 


which is certainly not characteristic of the 
Christianity of to-day or of any appreciable 
portion of it. It is at least characteristic 
of Dr. Carus, though it is not clear whether 
he claims the name Christian. At any rate 
he asserts that his ‘“‘monotheism”’ or ‘‘the- 
onomy” is ‘‘not only compatible with the 
Christian conception: it is the Christian 
conception itself, in its matured and purified 
form.” We feel a measure of truth in this 
claim when we read (p. 36): ‘This God 
conception does not teach the impersonality, 
but the super-personality of God... .God 
is not indifferent to us. He has a personal 
and private relation to all his creatures, being 
nearer to every one of them than the beat of 
their hearts and the neural vibrations of their 
brains. He is in them and yet different 
from them and infinitely high above them, 
He is their life, their home, whence they 
start, and the goal whither they return. God 
is not like us, but we are like him, He is 
the light of our life. He is the mariner’s 
compass which guides us, and the anchor of 
hope on which we rely. Unless we feel his 
presence, we shall find no peace in the rest- 
lessness of the world. Unless we sanctify 
our lives by the purport which his existence 


imparts to all life, we can find no comfort 


in our afflictions. Unless we recognize that 
our soul is an actualization of his eternal 
thoughts, we shall not learn to fight the right 
way in the struggle for existence. Unless 
we listen to the still small voice that teaches 
us our duties, we shall not obtain that bliss- 
ful assurance which the sonship of God 
alone can afford.” This has a Christian 
ring, lacking, perhaps, in the more formal 
definitions, Dr, Carus’s God is ‘‘the Allhood 
of existence.’ He is the formative princi- 
ple of the world, constituting the cosmic 
order, having his reality in the uniformities 
of nature. He is the Ultimate Law of human 
thinking as of natural phenomena, ‘This 
absolutist theory of God stands out in sharp 
contrast to the pragmatic descriptions of 
deity that are so common in the philosophical 
and religious utterances of to-day. This 
tendency to value-judgments of God, as they 
correlate to the present situation, Dr. Carus 
calls ‘“‘a kind of mental measles” and vig- 
orously opposes to it a stout insistence on 
an objective norm of truth and reality. This 
is good in preserving balance in the dis- 
cussion, at the least. But it accounts for 
the chief fault in the book and the conception 
presented. The view of God is wrought 
out in the realm of abstract thought, not 
at all in the field of religious experience. 


‘moral and immoral.”’ 
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The language of religious experience, indeed, 
is conspicuously absent, the relations of 
pure mathematics furnishing a large part of 
the illustrations. Part I. of the work gives 
us this ‘“New Conception of God.” Part 
II., more practical, discusses ‘‘Theology as 
a Science.” Part III. offers ‘Further Eluci- 
dations in Discussion and Controversy,” im 
most of which the personal element mars 
somewhat the dignity and adequacy of the 
treatment, This latter criticism may be 
made also of the controversy with Judge 
Chase of Ithaca, Mich., which occupies 
nearly one-third of Part I, The reviewer 
is tempted to quote what is said on Creed 
Revision in Part II., but refrains. 


THE PHILOSOPHER’s Martyrpom. A 
Satire. By Paul Carus. Chicago: The 
Open Court Publishing Company.—There 
is genuine wit in these sketches and some 
acuteness of insight. ‘They are aimed at the 
agnosticism which holds that ‘‘the Power 
which the universe manifests to us is utterly 
inscrutable,’’—practically the position of 
Huxley,—and at the favorite ideain certain 
ethical quarters that morality is merely 
that form of action which will bring the 
greatest happiness to the greatest number 
of persons. (As if such a calculation were 
possible!) Thus, if it were ever really use- 
ful to lie, then lying would be moral, its 
character not residing in itself, but in its 
utility, These subjects are certainly fair 
objects for satire, and Mr. Carus has this 
dangerous weapon at his command. When 
Mr, Agnosco says that a moral question is 
to be settled by the will of the majority, 
Monsieur Chevalier says very pertinently,- 
“The will of the majority has nothing to do 
either with morality or with right or truth. 
Suppose we make a calculation, and I do 
it correctly, while you all make the same 
blunder, will you maintain that my calcu- 
lation is wrong because you constitute a 
majority? No, there is something else 
besides the amount of pleasure that makes 
things true and untrue, right and wrong, 
There is a clever de- 
scription of a spiritualistic séance, where 
the medium is caught in a gross deception. 
Perhaps one of the best bits is found in the 
sad fate of poor Mr. Agnosco, who is de- 
voured by cannibals, who, before eating him, 
carefully explain that they are only follow- 
ing his own teaching, as they are sure that 
his death will bring the greatest number 
the greatest amount of happiness, And, 
though we are told that Mr. Agnosco- began 
to have doubts of the value of his philosophy, 
and though ‘‘he had been victimized by 
the greatest numbers again and again, never- 
theless he could not have been mistaken, 
Agnosticism is recognized as the most ad- 
vanced thought of the age in both Europe 
and America, and so, argued he, ‘I am but 
a martyr of philosophy.’’’ ‘This, we admit, 
is to carry one’s philosophy pretty far, but 
certainly it is excellent satirizing of an argu- 
ment that we have always felt concealed a 
vicious untruth, 


JEPHTHA SACRIFICING, AND DinaH. Two 
Dramatic Poems, By Edwin Thomas 
Whiffen, New York: The Grafton Press. 
$r net.—Mr. Whiffen, in general, follows 
the plan of Milton’s ‘‘Samson Agonistes,’’ 
and occasionally his dialogue is carried on 
by short or single-line sentences, as in the 
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old Greek drama; but more often we have 
long speeches, with chorus, semi-chorus, etc., 
with the main catastrophes, as in the Greek 
play, told by a ‘‘messenger.”” Though we 
are forced to say that too often the language 
lacks the elevation necessary to great poetry 
—else why adopt the poetic form ?—there 
is much very respectable verse. The elab- 
orate description of the death of Jephtha’s 
daughter is certainly not so striking as 
Landor’s much briefer poem on Iphigenia, 
but this, perhaps, is applying too severe a 
test. Perhaps as good as anything we can 
quote is a bit of a chorus from the second 
‘dramatic poem, ‘‘ Dinah” :— 
“Dark are the ways of man 
And darkly endued 
His purpose, from right counsels found 
astray. 

Away with ill, depraved 

To worst abuse, which, all unsought, alights, 

Unmerited upon his steps, 

By nets of evil closed, pent in and drawn, 

To lot unfortunate and shameful end; 

That grief with sorrow feeds the mind 

Harassed with doubts, perplexed, 

Impossible to solve 

The riddle hard of life.’’ 


Though this seems like an echo, yet it is 
certainly not Mr, Whiffen’s fault that he has 
written many centuries after A’schylus and 
Sophocles, who had the same ideas. 


THE ComING ScIENCE. By MHerewood 
Carrington. Boston: Small, Maynard & 
Co. $1.50 net.—The author of this in- 
teresting volume is not an adept in those 
various forms of occult and mysterious 
phenomena which engage the attention of 
members of the Society for Psychical Re- 
search, but he is giving attention to these 
things with a strong desire to know what 
lies behind them, and what, whether as cause 
or effect, can be regarded as genuine and 
well established by evidence. He is modest 
in his statements and does not affirm with 
confidence that he knows the explanation 
of any one of these things. He does not 
declare that all men who are well instructed 
accept telepathy as a fact, or that any of 
the abnormal or supernormal phenoma 
which are from time to time reported by the 
aid of Mrs. Piper and Eusapia Paladino are 
to be accepted as proof. He puts his prob- 
lems as such in the interrogatory form: 
if such and such things as reported are 
veritable facts, what is the explanation of 
them? ‘That they are facts and that they 
will be established by adequate evidence 
is, no doubt, his opinion, But he sees what 
some searchers do not, that these things 
being accepted as facts, all the laws of 
physical science must be revised and all 
our accepted ideas of spirit and matter must 
be changed. 


Miscellaneous. 


Dr. Josiah Strong, president, has opened 
a new department of work which is meeting 
with remarkable appreciation among the 
churches of the country, The American In- 
stitute of Social Service has felt for 
a long time that, although there is no 
lack of interest in the social problems which 
challenge the Church of to-day, it is an unin- 
formed interest, and consequently a some- 
what helpless interest. To meet this con- 
dition, the Institute is publishing a series of 
» weekly studies for the use of adult Bible 
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classes, men’s clubs, women’s societies, 
missionary organizations, and others. ‘These 
lessons are grounded in the belief that Jesus 
Christ has.a gospel for society as well as the 


individual, The weekly lessons are pre- 
sented, together with editorials by Dr. 
Strong, in a small monthly magazine, 


The Gospel of the Kingdom, which is furnished 
for the nominal price of fifty cents a year, 


Ma gazines. 


The Harvard Theological Review aims to 
serve the needs not only of clergymen and 
scholars, but of all who are interested in 
religious thought and in the place and func- 
tion of religion in modern life, It is not the 
organ of any denomination nor the advo- 
cate of any sectarian opinions; but its en- 
deavor is to enlist the co-operation and sup- 
port of all who believe that the interpreta- 
tion and application of religion presents to 
every generation fresh problems which must 
be solved in the interest of faith and duty by 
the light -of past experience and present in- 
sight. The Review seeks to maintain a 
spirit at once catholic and scientific, in 
sympathy with the aims and activities of the 
Church as well as with scholarly investiga- 
tion, Its range of subjects will, therefore, 
be broad, and it will include not only discus- 
sion in the various fields of theological study, 
but also the treatment of current problems 
and methods in such kindred departments 
as ethics, education, economics, sociology, 
and the history of religions, in so far as these 
are related to present religious and theologi- 
cal interests. The annual volume will con- 
sist of about five hundred pages. Instead 
of short reviews and notices of books, it will 
contain comprehensive surveys, by com- 
petent scholars, of important contributions 
to theological literature in books and periodi- 
cals, with accounts of discovery and research. 
There will be no continued articles, even 
though it should be necessary to devote an 
entire number to a single important contribu- 
tion, The publication of the Review is made 
possible by the bequest of the late Miss 
Mildred Everett in memory of her father, 
Rey. Charles Carroll Everett, D.D., Professor 
of Theology in the Harvard Divinity School, 
1869-1900, and Dean of the School, 1878- 
1900. ‘The editorial committee of the Ke- 
view consists of Profs. George F. Moore, Will- 
iam W. Fenn, and James H. Ropes. It is 
published by the Macmillan Company, New 
York, at the subscription price of $2 a year. 
The number of the Review for January, 1909, 
will contain articles as follows: Prof. 
Arthur C, McGiffert, ‘‘The Influence of Chris- 
tianity upon the Roman Empire”; Prof. 
William H, Ryder, ‘‘The Recent Literature 
upon the Resurrection of Christ” (with a 
complete survey of recent works); Prof. 
Francis G, Peabody, ‘‘New Testament 
Eschatology and New Testament Ethics’’; 
Prof. John E. Boodin, ‘‘The Reality of Relig- 
ious Ideas”; Rev. J. A. Geissinger, ‘‘ Robert 
Louis Stevenson as an Interpreter of Life’’; 
Rev. H. G. Richardson, ‘‘The Value of 
Hebrew to the Minister’; Prof, David G, 
Lyon, “The Harvard Expedition to Sama- 
ria’ (illustrated with plans and photo- 
graphs). New Encyclopediasi a review 
of the first volumes of the ‘‘New Schaff- 
Herzog Encyclopedia of Religious Knowl- 
edge’ and the ‘‘Encyclopedia of Religion 
and Ethics.” 
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Some Recent Investiga- 
tions by The Society for 
Psychical Research 

By the Rigut Hon. GERaLp W. BALFOUR 
New Facts on our Sur- 
vival of Death 


With authentic records of psychic com- 
munications from the late Frederic 
W. H. Myers of London. 


By Principal Joun W. Granam, University 
of Manchester, England. 
Psychotherapeutics and 
Religion 
With. an examination of the Emmanuel 
Movement and Christian Science. 


By Dr. HENRY RUTGERS MARSHALL 


Probation and Children’s 
Courts in Italy 


A great reform in the treatment of crim- 
inals, accomplished under difficulties. 


By Lucy C. Bartlett 


The Social Conscience of 
the Future 


A vital and searching study of social- 
ism by one of its wise advocates. 
By VIDA SCUDDER 


These and many more equally live topics in 
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THREE CENTURIES AND A HALF 


UNITARIANISM IN HUNGARY 


BY 
REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND 


Hungary should have a peculiar interest 
for Unitarians, because the name “Uni- 
tarian” had its origin there, and because 
in Hungary is to be found the oldest 
existing body of organized Unitarian 
Christians. Since the Unitarian Church, 
as such, has had a history in Hungary fully 
three times as long as in any other land, 
this sketch of its origin and progress there 
will be both instructive and suggestive, 
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Keep off the Ice. 


BY KATE HUDSON, ~ 


Small boy Sidney Saltonstall Sackett, 
Forbid on the pond to slide, 
Stood listening to the gay racket 
Of the boys on the opposite side. 
“T don’t believe father would care; he 
Must know the ice would bear me; 


Oh, grown-up folks are so scarey!” 
And to cross the pond he tried. 


Small-boy Sidney Saltonstall Sackett, 
Though the ice was but cat-ice and thin, 
With the heel of his boot did hack it, 
And with him the pond caved in; 
The water was shallow; still he 
Was soaked through and through and most chilly, 
And the water froze on him until he 
Was iced from his heels to his chin. 


Small boy Sidney Saltonstall Sackett 
Called for help at the top of his voice; 
Some great big boys heard the racket 
And pulled him out in a trice. 
They laughed till the welkin crackéd, 
At poor shivering Sidney S. Sackett. 
But father warmed his jacket 
And repeated, ‘‘Keep off the ice.” 


Clock Voices. 


“The clock is not a master hard, 
Ruling with iron hand; 

It is a happy household sprite, 

Helping all things to move aright, 
With gentle, guiding wand.” 


Robert and mamma had come to visit 
grandma, Robert enjoyed visiting grand- 
ma, she had such a pleasant home, In the 
library were two pictures that he loved. 
One was a picture of a large, white horse, 
the other was a big, shaggy Newfoundland 
dog which looked as if it would speak to 
him, Sometimes Robert peeked into the 
parlor, In the parlor was a tall white 
marble lady. He liked to stand and look 
at this lady. 

But the best thing in grandma’s house was 
the clock in the square hall downstairs. It 
stood there against the wall, so tall that it 
reached almost to the ceiling. It was made 
of glossy brown wood, and grandma had told 
Robert that it was a hundred years old. It 
had a white face with big figures on it in a 
circle, It had long, slender, pointed hands, 
Sometimes Robert could see the minute 
hand move a little if he watched carefully. 
Below the face was a large glass door. Be- 
hind the door the round brass pendulum 
swung back-forth, back-forth, back-forth. 

But the voices of the clock! 

It had three voices. 

One voice said, ‘‘Tick-tock-tick-tock-tick- 
tock,’’ every second, Another voice said 
““Dong-dong-dong,”’ and could be heard only 
once ina while, And there was still another 
voice: it was aclear, ringing voice, and said, 
“‘Ding-ding.”’ 

Robert often wondered what the voices 
meant, 

One evening grandma was sitting before 
the open fireplace in the hall. The lamp 
had not been lighted, but the burning logs 
made a bright blaze. Robert and grandma 
were friends, so he brought astool and sat 
beside her. She put her hand into his. 
The only sounds were the crackling of the 
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logs in the fireplace and the ‘‘tick-tock”’ of 
the big clock. It was only a little time be- 
fore the ‘‘ding-ding’’ voice sounded. 

Robert whispered, “Grandma, it seems 
as if the clock talked.” 

“Certainly it talks,” she answered quietly. 

“IT wish I knew what it says,” Robert 
thought to himself. 

“Tt is half-past five,” grandma said. 
They sat still a long time, then Robert 
spoke. 

“Grandma, does the clock talk to you?” 
he asked. 

“Yes,” she answered, 

* “oes it say the same thing to us both?” 
he asked. 

“Sometimes,” she answered, smiling a 
little. 

Then the clock spoke again, ‘‘ Ding-ding- 
ding,” it said. It rang the quarter hour. 

‘What did the clock say to you that time?” 
Robert asked, 

“T guess it said, ‘Near-supper-time, 
Grandma answered. 
Robert laughed. 

to me,”’ he said, 

The clock kept talking every second, 
‘““Tick-tock, tick-tock, tick-tock,’’ Grand- 
ma and Robert listened, the clock seemed to 
speak so plainly now. 

“Tt says, ‘Near-er-sup-per-near-er-sup-per- 
near-er-sup-per,’ all the time,’’ Robert told 
his grandma, 

“T hear it,’’ grandma said, laughing. 

They watched the logs blazing in the 
fireplace and listened, and the clock seemed 
like a friend speaking. 

After a little the clock said, ‘‘Dong-dong- 
dong-dong-dong-dong,”’ 

Grandma looked at Robert. Her look 
seemed to ask, ‘‘ What does it say now?” 

Robert laughed and answered quickly 
now, ‘‘It says ‘Six o’clock, we-must-both-go- 
to-supper,’”’ 

Grandma nodded and answered, ‘‘Sure 
enough.” 

Just then the supper bell rang and they 
kept hold of hands and went to supper. 

In the morning Robert woke up at half- 
past six. He listened for a moment. The 
“tick-tock-tick-tock-tick-tock,”’ could be 
heard even upstairs. Sure enough! the 
clock was talking yet. What did it say? 
Robert knew. 

It said, ‘‘Lie-still-lie-still-mam-ma’s-a- 
sleep-mam-ma’s-a-sleep,”’ 

Robert laughed, but he lay very still, only 
peeping to see if mamma’s eyes might per- 
haps be open He lay still till the quarter 
hour struck, ‘‘ Ding-ding-ding.”’ 

These words were plain. The voice said, 
“‘Quarter-before-seven.”’ 

Seven o’clock was getting-up time, and 
for some reason Robert did not enjoy hear- 
ing these words. He had thought the night 
before that it would be fun to have the clock 
tell him about getting up, but it seemed 
different now. He began to talk back to 
the clock, 

“T don’t want to get up,” he said. 

The clock ticked loudly and very cheer- 
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“Tt said the same thing 


fully, ‘‘’Most-time-’most-time-’most-time,”’ 
it said. 
“Mamma’ll call me,’ Robert replied 
bravely. 


“Don’t-wait-don’ t-wait-don’t-wait,”’ ticked 
the good old clock, 

“‘Bother,’’ answered Robert. 
and warm in bed.” 


“Tt’s nice 
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‘‘Sun’s-up-sun’s-up-sun’s-up,” ticked the 
clock. 

“T want to wait till mamma calls me,” 
Robert answered, and he put his head under 
the covers so he would not hear those clock 
voices. 

When his head was covered up, he found 
out something new about those voices. ,He 
found that they were not only in the clock, 
they were within himself. The clock was 
only helping his own voices to speak more 
distinctly 

Then suddenly, even under the covers, he 
heard the clock voice, and it sounded clear 
and beautiful. It said, ‘‘ Dong-dong-dong- 
dong-dong-dong-dong.”” It was seven o’clock, 
getting-up time. 

The two voices, the one inside the great 
clock, the clock which had been talking for 
a hundred years, and the voice within Robert 
said the same words. They said:— 

“ Robert, — you — must — get —up — and 
dress,” 

Robert jumped out of bed. It seemed 
easier to get up because the clock voice 
sounded like the voice of a friend. The 
clock only wanted to be helpful. 

Robert was like other little people. He 
sometimes forgot to listen to the voices. 
But he always found the clock ready to talk 
when he was ready to listen—Anne Ken- 
drick Benedict, in Kindergarten Review. 


Under the Stars. 


No one had ever loved the Doll. 

The little girl in Germany who helped get 
her ready for the trip to America was tired 
of dolls. She had put shoes and stockings 
on hundreds and hundreds of them, but 
that was work, not play. The child didn’t 
even glance at the Doll’s sweet face as she 
put her down and picked up another, 

The -voyage across the Atlantic was a 
stormy one. Every time the ship rose and 
fell the Doll was obliged to open and close 
her eyes. It must have made her head ache, 
even though she wasn’t seasick. And, when 
the Doll landed, there was no one to welcome 
her but a man with a wagon, and he didn’t 
seem any more pleased to know of her safe 
arrival than he would if she and her com- 
panions in the big box had been clothes-pins. 

One week before Christmas the Doll was 
put in the window of a big store. Grown 
folks and children paused to admire her, and 
at last Loraine Bradley’s Aunt Harriet 
bought her for five dollars and took her 
home in a carriage, 

There were no children in Aunt Harriet’s 
beautiful house, which was a disappointment 
to the Doll. When the housekeeper and the 
maids saw her, they called her the prettiest 
doll in town—that was all. 

Aunt Harriet carried the Doll to the sew- 
ing-room, where a dressmaker was at work. 

“You may lay aside what you are doing,” 
said she, ‘‘and dress this doll for Loraine. 
It is so hard to find a Christmas gift for a 
child who has everything!” 

So the Doll was dressed in a beautiful way. 
And early on Christmas morning Aunt Har- 
riet drove to Loraine’s home, carrying the 
Doll in her arms. 

‘Oh, is it for me?” exclaimed the dearest 
little girl the Doll had ever seen. ‘‘How 
pretty it is! Thank you, Aunt Harriet,” 

The Doll expected to be cuddled. She 
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thought the little girl would hug and kiss 
her and be so pleased, Instead. of that, 
Loraine put her on the couch beside a table 
piled with Christmas gifts, and turned away. 
The Doil, feeling too discouraged to sit up, 
dropped over on her face and closed her eyes. 
After that she must have fallen asleep, be- 
cause the next thing she knew there was no 
one in the room but. Loraine, who lifted her 
with both hands, held her at a distance, gave 
hér a shake, and said:— 

“V’ve got dolls enough already! 
weren’t you a gold locket?” 

It is well that dolls from Germany sleep 
soundly. The Doll, unloved and lonesome, 
was laid away in a closet, and didn’t waken 
until July. 

“Which of my dolls shall I take?” Loraine 
was saying. “I think I'll carry this one 
Aunt Harriet gave me last Christmas, since 
it’s her picnic.” 

The Doll never knew how far from the city 
she went that summer morning. But by 
train and by steamboat they journeyed, a 
merry crowd out for a day inthe wocds. At 
last they rested in a green valley where wild 
birds sang in the tree-tops. 

Dolls were quite forgotten as the little 
girls explored the woods, picked flowers, or 
played romping games. Late in the after- 
noon the luncheon baskets and dolls were 
gathered up by the older folk and carried 
to the steamboat. The little girls were too 
busy to look after their own belongings, or 
Loraine’s doll might not have been left 
behind in the woods when the whistle sounded 
and the picnickers sailed away. 

Slowly faded the daylight. One by one 
the living things that loved the sunshine 
went to their resting-places, and one by one 
the creatures of the night came forth. 

Then a dog ran through the valley, found 
the Doll, and dragged her into a clearing 
where the stars shone full uponher, He left 
her sitting up with her back against a tree. 

Moths touched her softly in passing. A 
whip-poor-will sang at her feet. Katydids 
played on their fiddles. Bats hovered near. 

Through the long evening the Doll gazed 
over the valley, fearless, but lonely. One 
by one she saw the lights go out in the houses 
on the opposite hillside, until but one bright 
window remained, ‘Then the Doll fell asleep; 
but the light in the window shone steadily 
all night, while the stars above kept watch. 

Soon after dawn a boy walked slowly 
through the valley, carrying a dinner-pail. 
His face was sad and full of trouble, until he 
saw the Doll. Then, with a joyous cry, he 
snatched her from the ground and ran, fast, 
faster, up the hillside to the house of the 
bright window. 

There for the first time loving arms opened 
to receive the Doll, and for the first time in 
days the boy’s little sister smiled. She was 
ill with fever, and the bright window had 
shone through the darkness of many a long 
night. 

The boy returned whistling into the valley 
on his way to work. ‘The little sister was 
happy. 

Happy, too, was the Doll. At last she 
was loved and cuddled! And, when the little 
girl was better, and able to sit up at the 
sunny window, she rocked her dear dolly 
and sung to her hours at a time. 

And after that, whenever a child was ill 
in any other poor home on the hillside, the 
Doll was sent to that child with a message of 
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comfort and cheer. Thus it came about, as 
the years went by, that the Doll, who had 
so longed to be loved, was loved and cherished 
by more children than any other doll ever 
sent over the sea!—F vances Margaret Fox, in 
Little Folks. 


When “ America’ was Sung. 


“On one Fourth of July in Boston,” 
writes Dr. Hale in his ‘‘Reminiscences’’ in 
Woman’s Home Companion, ‘‘I had spent all 
my allowance for July and all my ‘’lection 
money’ on the Common,—possibly for a 
sight in the camera obscura, though I doubt 
if I had money enough for that,—certainly 
for raw oysters, three for a cent if small, 
two for a cent if large; probably half a glass of 
spruce beer, one cent, and two or three 
checkerberry medals,—die now lost,—and 
make what allowance you please for tama- 
rinds, cocoanuts, sugar-cane and other foreign 
delicacies. I was returning penniless, and 
had to pass Park Street Meeting House, 
when an event of historical importance took 
place. Long columns of boys and girls were 
going into meeting. The spectacle of a 
procession of children going to meeting on 
any day but Sunday was as wonderful to me 
as a volcanic eruption from the Blue Hills 
would have been. Of course, I joined the 
throng. So is it that I am one of the little 
company who heard the national hymn sung 
for the first time,— 


‘My country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty.’ 

“J hope I did not join in the singing, for 
at that time do was to me even as ve and mz, 
and I am afraid I should not have improved 
on the harmonies of the occasion.”’ 


Bee and the Baby. 

Her whole name was Beatrice Florence 
Londley, but everybody called her Bee. 
Aunt Margaret was visiting at her home with 
little Robert, and Bee greatly enjoyed the 
privilege of taking him out to ride in his 
carriage. ; 

One day several girls stopped at the door 
and asked Bee to go down town with them. 

“YT can’t now: I’m taking care of Robert,” 
she answered, 

“Bring him along,” they suggested; and 
so he was put into the carriage, and they all 
started for the post-office. 

‘“There’s Helen Slade,’”’ cried Bee, ’‘and 
she’s got her little niece out for a ride. 
Hello, Helen! Come along down to the post- 
office with us.” 

Helen joined the party, and, just as they 
reached the office, a third girl with a baby- 
carriage appeared, The babies were all left 
sitting in front of the building, while the 
girls went in to inquire for the mail, When 
they returned, Helen suggested that they all 
go with her to the grocery store, and on they 
went, 

Each girl had an errand somewhere, and 
each time the babies were left out in front to 
wait. Sometimes one of the girls stayed 
with them, and sometimes, if the errand was 
a brief one, they were left alone. At last 
they all started for home, and.at the corner 
they separated, saying their good-byes hur- 
riedly, for it was nearly supper-time. When 
Bee reached home, Aunt Margaret came,out 
and peeped under the parasol on the carriage, 
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saying, ‘‘Peek-a-boo, Robert. Did you 
enjoy your ride? Did you—For mercy’s 
sake!” and she stepped back and viewed 
the carriage, and then looked at Bee, and 
then at the carriage again. Finally she 
snatched the baby out and began to ex- 
amine it. 

Why, Aunt Margaret, what’s the mat- 
ter?”’ asked Bee, who could see no reason 
for all this strange excitement. 

“Why, Beatrice Londley, this isn’t my 
baby at all. This is somebody else’s, and 
where is Robert?” 

. ‘‘Why, that must be Robert, auntie. I 
haven’t’’— 

“Why, my dear child, don’t you see? 
This child has golden hair and blue eyes, 
and you know Robert has black hair and 
eyes.” 

“But, auntie, I don’t see’’— 

Just then Helen Slade came hurrying 
along wheeling a baby carriage, and, as soon 
as she could get her breath, she exclaimed: 

“Oh, Bee, Caroline says this isn’t her 
baby at all, and that I must have exchanged 
with you,” 

And, sure enough, that was Robert. Aunt 
Margaret began to laugh, and Bee looked 
very much ashamed as she said,— 

“Well, anyhow, the carriages are almost 
exactly alike, and I never looked under the 
parasol to see whether it was Robert or not.”’ 

“Neither did I,”’ said Helen, as she took 
her little niece and started down the street. 
R. FF. Knapp, in Sunday School Tvmes. 


A little girl stanchly declared one day, 
apropos of the subject of her history lesson, 
that her adored papa was “‘just as great and 
good a man as George Washington.” ‘To 
be sure,” she added, “‘he is not quite as well 
known, and so he is not so popular,”’—Little 
Folks, 


It was Molly’s first circus, and she enjoyed 
it, but was very tired at bedtime. When she 
was almost asleep, her mother said, ‘‘ What 
part of the circus did you like the best, 
Molly?” ‘Oh, I don’t know hardly,” she 
said. ‘‘It was all the best, but the punkey 
riding the mony was the cutest.’’—Youth’s 
Companion, 


Edison never carries a watch, and there is 
no clock in his workroom. An admirer took 
his little son to see the inventor and begged 
him to say something to the lad which would 
help to influence his life. Giving the boy 
a friendly pat on his curly head, Edison said 
with a smile, ‘‘“My boy, never watch the 
clock,’’—Selected. 
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BY A. L. HANNA, 


Our cushion’d ease is blessed 
By thine unpillowed head, 

And of thy poverty 
The multitude is fed; 

Yet those who name thy name 
Take from the poor his bread. 


The wond’ring Hebrew child, 
Who heard thy loved lips speak, 

No dark toil shadowed him, 
Nor factory’s foul reek; 

The winds and sunbeams raced 
About his rounded cheek. 


There was no joy for thee 

In savage human frays; 
No pride in flashing sword 

That smites, and smears, and slays; 
No laud of war was heard 

In Galilean ways. 


The groping hands that found 

Thy garment’s healing hem, 
No cruel cutting knife 

E’er found a guide in them; 
The little dogs ran free 

About Jerusalem. 


O Jesus! come again. 
Though not in fleshly guise 
Yet as a healing light 
To open clouded eyes,— 
Fresh hope to fainting hearts, 
New wisdom to the wise! 


New England Church Federation and 
Unitarians. 


BY REV. E. TALLMADGE ROOT, 


The ideal as well as the name, “‘Federa- 
tion of Churches,” is the contribution of 
New York City. That ideal includes three 
elements. To solve the deadlock of denomi- 
nationalism, we must have union that is 
federal like the nation, practical in its pur- 
pose, and relying on the logic of the facts, as 
its only authority. 

As the result of an address by the founder 
of the New York Federation in Providence 
January, 1900, a Rhode Island Federation 
was organized. In the discussion of the 
address, Rev. Willard C. Selleck, D.D., a 
Universalist, showed such unusual grasp of 
the subject that, in spite of the fact that his 
denomination was not included in the 
Ministers’ Meeting, its moderator could not 
do otherwise than include him in the com- 
mittee to draft a plan. Universalists and 
Unitarians were therefore included in the 
federation. When its work so developed 
that-a field secretary was secured and the 
Massachusetts Federation asked for part of 
his time, he was naturally asked to inquire 
whether the latter would adopt the same 
policy. The reply of its council was hearty 
and unanimous: ‘‘Of course, invite them to 
come in!”’ 

In the year 1900 the National Federation 
was organized, not a really official federation, 
but a representative committee to prepare 
for such a step. Its work culminated in 
1905 in the Inter-church Conference of 
official delegates of the national denomina- 
tional bodies, which adopted a plan for the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, In order to secure the ratification 
of large denominations in the West and 
South, Unitarians and Universalists were not 
included; but it was voted that State and 
local federations should be independent in 
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regard to this, as well as all other questions 
of policy. 

This left the two plans to demonstrate 
their wisdom by their fruits; The three 
years have placed the New England federa- 
tions in the forefront of practical progress. 
Rev. O. P. Gifford, D.D., president of the 
Massachusetts Federation, was chairman of 
the committee that reported on State Fed- 
erations to the First Federal Council, Decem- 
ber, 1908; and that report was so largely 
based on the work of Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island that it is safe to say that these 
two States have defined federation for the 
country. Such a difference of policy as that 
between the National and New England 
movements is to be decided not by contro- 
versy, but by demonstration. ‘‘By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” If Southern 
New England continues to lead, prejudice 
must die, and church federation, without 
doctrinal qualification, will prevail through- 
out the United States. 

The definition of federation practically 
worked out in the two States may be briefly 
summarized as follows: ‘‘A State Federation 
of Churches is a joint committee of the State 
denominational bodies, officially appointed 
to learn all the facts and ally all the factors, 
and so to overcome our overlapping, over- 
looking, and over-organizing.’”’ The officially 
appointed joint committee is the essence of 
church federation. Men and methods may 
be dropped. This step logically completes 
our Protestant organization, and constitutes 
a union of the denominations as real as the 
denominational union, at least, of all bodies 
holding the congregational polity. Thus 
the federation is not a new society, It has 
no existence apart from the churches. It 
is the biggest thing ecclesiastically, because 
it is the sum total of all ecclesiastical organi- 
zations; yet it is nothing, for it is simply 
the churches federated. 

But what authority can a federation pos- 
sess? It has, can have, seeks, and needs 
no authority but the logic of the facts. It is 
a joint bureau of information. Its task is to 
learn all the facts,—of religious preference 
and moral or social conditions, of all forces 
working for evil or for good, in every com- 
munity and in the entire commonwealth, in 
statistics or descriptive,—that the very 
force of these facts may compel all the factors 
for good to enter into alliance. 

It discovers, and demonstrates the folly 
of overlapping. ‘The study of the one hun- 
dred smallest towns in Massachusetts, classi- 
fied according to the number of churches, 
demonstrated that the multiplication of 
churches does not increase their total strength 
proportionately, but decreases salaries and 
increases the missionary aid required, The 
federation puts no denomination in the posi- 
tion of a defendant, but points out oppor- 
tunities for mutual exchange of fields or 
fair adjustments; e.g., in one case where 
the Trinitarian church was burned, it has 
pointed out that that congregation and the 
Unitarian might federate in the use of one 
building at different hours. No case is 
forced through to make a record; for in the 
long run it is better to do as is being done, 
and let suggestions in scores of cases natu- 
rally ripen into readjustment. 

It overcomes the overlooking, which Dr, 
Emrich of the Congregational Missionary 
Society says impresses him everywhere, by 
an ideal expressed in the watchword: ‘‘Some 
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church responsible for each square mile!’? 
In the city this means the “Co-operative © 
Parish Plan’’; in the village, perhaps Jamaica 
Plain’s plan of a joint visitor; in the rural 
town, the Township Church or Federated 
Churches. That word ‘‘ Responsible,”’— 
dynamite is in it! Responsible to know 
every man and seek to bring some church 
into touch with every man, either by con- 
vincing him of his highest need, God, or by 
meeting his lower needs, or by enlisting him 
in co-operation to meet the common needs! 
Responsible to know and improve all condi- 
tions, in the spirit of John Frédérick Oberlin, 
who shouldered pick-axe and led his people 
to build roads, introduce scientific agricult- 
ure, and varied industry! Already the idea 
bears fruit: e.g., Great Barrington churches 
have thus co-operated, and one church 
found 95 new families out of 230 visited; 
and a visiting nurse whe was engaged, in three 
months found her hands full in a population 
of 4,000. The experience of each is rendered 
available for all; e.g., the step taken by a 
Unitarian pastor in establishing a dancing- 
school which soon smothered doubtful 
dances in the town hall and introduced a 
new spirit of courtesy into the entire com- 
munity. But where shall I stop if I once 
begin to tell what is being done? 

Our over-organizing also surely needs to be 
overcome, ‘‘We have so many organiza- 
tions already!” is the one objection to 
Church federation. But why so many? 
Simply because hitherto the churches have 
co-operated piecemeal and through separate 
societies. Let them once grasp the fact 
that, federated, they themselves can do any- 
thing, and further multiplication of organiza- 
tions will be unnecessary, and the elimination 
of many now existing possible. Massachu- 
setts has a Committee on Overlapping Chari- 
ties; and Rhode Island has made a splendid 
beginning by the Indorsement Committee 
suggested to the Board of Trade and its 
Federations Committee on Rescue Missions. 

Surely, church federation thus defined 
must peculiarly appeal to Unitarians. It is 
Christian unity, not in polity, but in purpose; 
not in doctrine, but in doing. It exalts and 
emphasizes the local church by making pos- 
sible, through a mutual understanding, a 
definite local responsibility, It means that 
church membership, instead of an end-in- 
itself, is being recognized as a distinction to 
secure service to the community as a whole. 
What are these three principles but the 
essential contention of Unitarians for char- 
acter versus creed, for the independence and 
dignity of each congregation, and for a con- 
ception of membership so relative that it 
refuses to enroll and enumerate? I do not 
mean that church federation 7s Unitarian- 
ism. It is so broad that it appeals to all 
practical Christians, Orthodox and Liberal, 
Episcopal or Congregational, alike. 

Thus in the federations of Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, and New York, 
Unitarians have an opportunity to prove 
that they want and welcome co-operation in 
practical Christian service without doctrinal 
qualification, Success of this principle in 
the nation is impossible unless it succeeds in 
these States. How can it succeed here, 
when, as in Massachusetts, for example, the 
total income of the State Federation has 
been a scant $800 a year? That anything 
has been accomplished is due to the fact that 
a few have set their teeth, and said, ‘It 
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shall be done!’’ The annual meeting in 
Springfield voted to raise $3,000 for 1909,— 
a small sum enough! But, inasmuch as 
church federation means the summing up 
of all existing ecclesiastical organizations 
by a joint diplomatic bureau, this small ex- 
penditure will suffice to save waste and in- 
crease efficiency in a few years to any amount 
ten times its cost. But this amount we 
must have, to open a Boston office, secure 
clerical assistance and pay for printing and 
postage, push our plans in every precinct of 
the State, 


Milton Celebration in London. 


BY MARGARET E, HUDSON. 


London has cause to congratulate herself 
that she is not wholly given over to a con- 
templation of her present-day idols, but can 
take a whole week out of this busiest time 
of the year to review the life of one of her 
greatest sons, John Milton. And it was most 
fitting and significant that the celebration 
of the tercentenary of Milton’s birth came 
to a close last night with the second per- 
formance of his ““Samson Agonistes.” 

This culminating event brings us into 
very personal touch with Milton, for we feel 
that into the words of Samson, blind and in 
chains, but outside the prison in Gaza, he 
has put his own history,—his despair at the 
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politics and religion, and his personal sor- 
rows,—his blindness, his poverty, and his 
domestic infelicities. 

Doubtless he was first attracted to Samson 
by their common ills, their blindness and un- 
happiness in marriage; but, if I read my 
Bible right, Samson did not take his marital 
troubles with anything like the seriousness 
Milton did. On the contrary, when for 
political reasons Samson’s foreign wife was 
taken away from him, he apparently took 
his loss ina matter of fact way, and consoled 
himself with several other wives and all at 
once, and it is one of these later ones that 
entraps him into telling the secret of his 
strength whereby he loses his sight and be- 
comes a prisoner of the Philistines; but no- 
where in the story do we find evidence that 
he was such a crabbed and cantankerous 
husband as Milton conceives him to be, 
rather he bides his time, while his hair is 
growing, to get even with his captors. 

Those who saw ‘‘Everyman”’ a few years 
ago in Boston will appreciate the lack 
‘of stage accessories. The large stage of 
Albert Memorial Hall was a platform draped 
in purple with some steps to indicate the 
entrance to the prison. Purple drapery 
took the place of a painted scene. Upon 
the steps the whole of the play was set,— 
the chorus, a picturesque group, on one side; 
the secondary actors on the other; Samson, 
in prison dress and chains, on the top. The 
lights were turned off the house, and a strong 
light was thrown on the stage. 

Milton states in a preface to the play that 
it was not intended for the stage, and in 
truth there is little action in it. We do not 
see things happen in the usual way, but we 
watch the growth in Samson’s mind of a 
great resolve to humiliate his enemies. It 
does not appeal to the eye in groupings or 
changes or color, but rather to the intellectual 
sense in that majestic and dignified language 
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that requires that the noble lines shall have 
adequate interpretation by the actors. 
Mr. Ian Maclarenas Samson spoke the fine 
verse with dignity and grave feeling; and 
when, in the scene where his father speaks 
of a ransom, he cries out, “‘As for life, for 
what shall I seek it?’’ and in the great scene 
with Delilah, in which he passionately re- 
proaches her and her “‘ungodly gods,’’ one 
feels, in spite of the meagreness of stage set- 
ting, the majesty of Samson in his desolation 
and his desperate resolve. 

As to length, the part of Samson is un- 
precedented on the modern stage. The play 
is over two hours long, without a curtain; 
Samson is on the stage from the first words 
until within a few lines of the end, and the 
greater part of the poem falls to his share. 

Miss Wheeden took the Delilah so sym- 
pathetically that one wondered; at the end, 
if she were still the siren and traitress this 
author would have us think her, or the con- 
trite and loving wife she seems to be, who 
humbly comes to the feet of her husband and 
begs his forgiveness. 

The other parts were well taken, Manoa 
especially (Samson’s father) rising at times 
to splendid heights. 

There were some beautiful poses, that of 

the chorus stretching out their arms to Sam- 
son in farewell as he goes out to meet the 
challenges of the Philistines being perhaps 
the most graceful of them all. 
There were also some incongruities, among 
the most glaring being the Elizabethan cos- 
tume of Delilah, which was of great splendor 
and with full ruff. The apologists say that 
the costume was used as a concession to 
the Puritan conception of Mr. Worldly Wise- 
man, whatever his nation or age; but to 
the ordinary lay critic it seemed a serious 
anachronism. 

However, taking the performance as a 
whole, there is much to praise and little to 
blame; and those fortunate ones who were 
privileged to see it owe a debt of gratitude 
to the British Academy for inviting them to 
share in the homage paid to the memory of 
Milton. “Samson Agonistes,’’ modestly says 
the programme, ‘‘cannot appeal to the sym- 
pathies of the ordinary playgoer’’; but the 
great tragedy, coming at the end of a note- 
worthy celebration, was sufficiently inter- 
esting to attra t large and distinguished au- 
diences on both the evenings of its perform- 
ance, Among those present were Princess 
Louise, the Duke and Duchess of Argyle, 
and many noted scholars and literary men 
and women from Tondon, Oxford, and 
Cambridge. 

Whether from the fear that ‘‘we may not 
see it again for a hundred years” (as one 
paper said) or a curiosity to satisfy one’s self 
whether or not Milton had real dramatic 
power, or for whatever reason, all seemed glad 
they went, for the play in action was far 
greater than its admirers had anticipated. 

We feel keenly the ego of Milton through- 
out the play; but may he not have intended, 
in a subtle way and in an allegorical sense, 
to let his Samson represent the Puritan 
generally? Is there not a hint that, while 
the glory of the Puritan had been shorn 
away, it might come again with renewed 
strength, so that with his final overthrow 
he would be able to bring down also the 
unholy court of Charles II.? He (the Puri- 
tan) might be imprisoned or “harried out 
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his time, his strength would be returning, and 
in the end his death would be triumphant. 


So much for the play. Now what of the 
man who wrote it? We had had a demon- 
stration of how he felt, but I wanted to 
know how he looked. 

The British Museum had had an exhibit 
of Miltonia for a fortnight. So thither I 
bent my steps and was directed to the King’s 
library; but, after going nearly the length 
of the handsome hall and not finding what 
I sought, I appealed to another keeper for 
direction. ‘‘Ye see them ’igh cases of pho- 
tographs, madam?” “Yes.” ‘‘Well that’s 
the exhibit, madam.”’ 

And there was much of interest in the 
numerous cases,—the family Bible recording 
his birth on Dec. 9, 1608, ‘‘half an hour after 
six in this morning’’; the parish register with 
the record of his baptism; his watch; his 
commonplace book, with copious extracts 
on the subject of marriage and divorce, 
showing that it belongs to the period of his 
first marriage and desertion by his wife in 
1643; original manuscripts, first editions, etc., 
and in the high cases before mentioned ‘‘the 
photographs.” 

Here was a color reproduction by the 
Medici Society of that portrait his father had 
painted of him when he was ten, showing a 
serious-faced little fellow; but an engraving 
of the same portrait farther on has a suspi- 
cious upturning of the corners of the mouth, 
which indicates a merry heart and belies 
the words beneath, from ‘‘Paradise Re- 
gained,”’ written after he had forgotten how 
jt felt to be a boy :— 

“When I was a child, no childish play 

To me was pleasing, all my mind was set— 

Serious to learn and know and thence to do 

What might be public good. Myself I 

thought 

Born to that end, born to promote all truth 

And righteous things.”’ 
And so on through the years, from time to 
time, is shown his pictured face, each harder 
than the one preceding, until the one used 
as a frontispiece in ‘‘The History of Breton,”’ 
and taken at sixty-two, shows how he looked 
when he wrote ‘Samson Agonistes.”’ Im- 
bittered and austere, the sternly intellectual 
face looks out at us from the page, as that 
other austere likeness of him looks down 
from the southern wall of Westminster 
Abbey; and in both pictures, as in the play, 
we feel the same lack, that, although his 
mind was set to “learn and know and do 
what might be public good,” his processes 
were not mixed with humanitarianism and 
to that extent they failed. 

As I stood there, I could not help compar- 
ing his life with the life of that other Puritan 
who was with him in Cambridge,—John 
Lothrop. They cherished the same ideals. 
They worked for the same political and re- 
ligious reforms. According to their belief 
they had striven without faltering, without 
self-seeking, to establish God’s kingdom here 
on earth; but instead they saw all they 
fought for and believed in go down before a 
corrupt court, themselves despoiled of their 
estates, and Lothrop thrown into prison. 

But here the parallel ceases. Lothrop was 
released on condition he take himself out 
of the land. History has been very brief 
with him, but kindly records that, when he 
and his followers settled the little town of 
Barnstable, so loving and just was his rule 
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that in all the years of his life the town never 
needed the services of a magistrate. And 
not only the ‘‘third and fourth,’’ but even 
the present generation unconsciously feels the 
beneficent influence of that noble life whose 
mind was also “set to do what might be 
public good,’”’ but whose administration of 
affairs was wisely mixed with human sym- 
pathy and love. 

One stayed behind in England and outlived 
his prosperity, his sight, and his strength: 
the other helped to found in the wilderness 
of the New World the kingdom of the living 
God. 

The memory of one lives in noble verse 
and splendid monuments in stately isolation: 
the other mingles in the less famed, but none 
the less helpful, deeds of those who have 
made New England what she is in character 
and power. 

Of each we can say,— 


“Praise and thanks for an honest man, 
Glory to God for the Puritan!” 


International Notes. 


r BY CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


The British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation observed the three hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of John Milton by a 
crowded meeting in Essex Hall, at which 
its president, Mr, John Harrison, an organist 
of repute, spoke on ‘“‘Milton and Music,” 
Dr. Blake Odgers on ‘‘Milton as a Poet,” 
Rev. Charles Hargrove on “Milton as a 
Theologian,” and Rev. W. G. Tarrant on 
“Milton as a Citizen.’ There was also 
rendered a fine programme of songs, madri- 
gals, and choruses, consisting chiefly of musi- 
cal settings of Milton’s writings by Lawes, 
Handel, Dr, Arne, and Milton’s father. 
The busts of three great believers in the one- 
ness of God, Sir Isaac Newton, John Locke, 
and John Milton, occupied prominent places 
on the platform. 

We note the publication in an English 
version by our British Unitarian brethren 
of Prof, Friedrich Delitzsch’s ‘‘Whose Son 
is Christ?’’? The book consists of two lect- 
ures given in Berlin last year by the eminent 
Assyriologist, and is intended to show by 
a careful historical investigation the fictitious 
character of the virgin birth and super- 
human nature claimed for Jesus in the 
popular creeds. Prof. Gustav Kriiger’s lect- 
ure on ‘‘Dogma and History,” delivered by 
the eminent professor of theology at the 
University of Giessen, in Essex Hall last 
summer, has also been published by the same 
parties. It takes a similar position with 
regard to the dogma of Christ’s deity, and 
may be considered as a condensation of Prof, 
Kriiger’s larger German work on the Trinity. 
These booklets may be obtained at the 
Unitarian Book Room, 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston. 

The recent death of Prof. Dr. Edward 
Caird, the Master of Balliol College, Oxford, 
was feelingly commemorated by the com- 
mittee of Manchester New College, our Uni- 
tarian school at Oxford, at its late session. 
It was resolved: ‘‘That this Committee 
gratefully commemorates the services ren- 
dered by the late Dr. Edward Caird as one 
of the visitors of the College. By his fre- 
quent attendance at College lectures and in 
other ways he testified his attachment to 
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the principles on which the College is founded, 
and he gave it his continuous support. 
Eminent as a teacher and writer on philoso- 
phy, a lover of freedom as the indispensable 
condition alike of the pursuit of truth and the 
realization of personal and national right- 
eousness, he has left in the lofty dignity of 
his character a high ideal to all students.” 

Rev. W. H. Drummond, B.A., of Belfast, 
has been chosen editor of the Inquirer, a 
London Unitarian journal, to succeed Rev. 
V. D. Davis, who retires next summer to re- 
enter the ministry. Mr. Drummond is a 
son of Rev. Dr. James Drummond, so eminent 
as a scholar and thinker, and long associated 
with Dr. Martineau in the conduct of Man- 
chester New College at Oxford. The younger 
man received his theological education at the 
latter institution and at Jena University in 
Germany, 

An event of great interest in British life 
was the first session of the League of Progres- 
sive Thought and Social Service, founded by 
Rev. R. J. Campbell, which was held at the 
City Temple recently. From early morning 
to late at night meeting succeeded meeting, 
and the success of the gatherings was very 
great, the enthusiasm prevailing at the even- 
ing demonstration, when large numbers were 
unable to gain admission, being specially 
remarkable. Among the topics dealt with 
were Unemployment, the Government Liquor 
Licensing Bill, the Education Act, and 
Woman’s Suffrage. The afternoon session 


was devoted to a consideration of progres- 


sive thought in relation to religious life, 

Rev. R. J. Campbell’s appearance on the 
platform was the signal for an ovation from 
the immense crowd. Hand-clapping and 
cheers culminated in the whole audience 
rising, shouting, and waving handkerchiefs 
and hats. A few quiet words after this out- 
burst of pent-up feeling introduced a prayer 
and the Lord’s Prayer. 

Mr, Campbell was followed by Mr. J. A. 
Seddon, M.P., who gave a very rousing 
speech of a distinctly socialist complexion. 
Rev. T. Rhondda Williams made the closing 
address. 

The Progressive League has only been es- 
tablished during the present year. Branches 
have sprung up in all parts of the country. 
In Wales there has been a specially vigor- 
ous response. Its objects are stated as fol- 
lows :— 

(1) To provide a common meeting ground 
and fellowship for all who are in sympathy 
with progressive Christian thought. 

(2) To propagate the truth of progressive 
Christian thought as a practical gospel for 
modern life. 

(3) To work for a social reconstruction 
which shall give economic emancipation 
to all workers, with fullest opportunities 
and the most favorable surroundings for 
individual development, and establish a 
new social order based upon co-operation 
for life instead of competition for existence. 

(4) To help in the creation of a stronger 
sense of individual, civic, and national 
responsibility for the destructive social 
conditions of the day; to co-operate, as 
far as possible, with other organizations 
having similar aims; and to assist in the 
election to public bodies of advanced social 
reformers. 

The ideal of Rev. R. J. Campbell, the 
founder of the League, is that it should 
be entirely umsectarian, both in theology 
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and economics. His position is stated in the 
following passage of his address :— 

““We have no formal creed, either theologi- 
cal or economic; indeed, we could not have 
such a thing without being false to the spirit 
of our movement and entangling ourselves 
again in a yoke of bondage. But we all, 
I think, without exception, recognize that 
no gospelis worth the preaching which does 
not issue in concerted effort towards social 
regeneration, Let me point out, however, 
that this fundamental conviction does not 
commit any member of our League to the 
theological or economic opinions of the 
other. We believe in the fullest liberty, 
and that we can safely trust it. It remains 
to be seen whether the permission of this 
latitude will be consistent with intensity 
of purpose and effectiveness of common 
action. But upon one thing above all else 
we must insist from this time forward, if 
there be any doubt about it in any one’s 
mind, and that is that we are now at the be- 
ginning of a mighty spiritual movement. I 
say spiritual advisedly—not theological and 
not economic, ‘These aspects of it are only 
secondary; the primary thing is the re- 
quickening of religious enthusiasm in the 
hearts of men, The world is hungering for 
God; there is a new susceptibility to religion 
on every hand. The period of scientific 
aloofness from the facts of Christian experi- 
ence is drawing to aclose. The old material- 
ism is dead. Old forms of presenting relig- 
ious truth may have fallen into discredit, 
but the truth itself remains and the sparks 
of faith can soon be rekindled into flame. 
This new urge of the spirit is not con- 
fined to any one country or any one sec- 
tion of society. It is rising spontaneously 
everywhere throughout the world, and no- 
where more plainly than in the Church of 
Rome itself. What we have to do now is 
to forget the denominational barriers, fling 
aside the shibboleths of dogmatic theology 
and go boldly forth, as went the Galilean 
fishermen of old, to proclaim the kingdom 
of God on earth as it is in heaven. As our 
movement is a movement of the Spirit, we 
must trust the Spirit for its results, and ap- 
peal with confidence to the highest in human 
nature as being already one with God. We 
want this to be a praying movement; it 
began in prayer, it continued in prayer to-day 
—a movement marked by invincible faith 
and loving zeal. Never before in the history 
of liberal Christianity can it be said to have 
been a spiritual movement. It has pro- 
duced isolated spiritual men of earnest con- 
secration and saintly life, but it has never 
taken fire and resulted in a spiritual upris- 
ing, such as the Franciscan movement in the 
thirteenth century or the Methodist revival 
in the eighteenth. An opportunity has 
come now, and it depends upon our own un- 
selfish devotion and confidence in our evangel 
whether it will be the force that shall swing 
civilization back to God, or whether it will 
not. Man has not created this movement; 
its spontaneity proves that it is of God. As 
of old, our leader and guide and inspiration is 
Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, and to-day, 
and for ever. I want no other leader. In 
living confidence in him and all that he has 
brought to men, and all he has still to bring, 
let us go forward in faith, nothing doubting, 
and God shall give the increase.” 

In the same spirit Rev. T. Rhondda Will- 
iams, who is a vice-president of the League, 
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insisted that there was no permanent hope 
for social reform, unless it was inspired by a 
genuine faith in God and human brotherhood. 
What they wanted, he said, was ‘“‘a breath 
from Calvary, a breeze from the mount of self- 
sacrifice.” We quote from the report of the 
Christian Commonwealth:— 

“Jn the great surrender of the soul to 
God arose a new humanity, in which all 
men were one. Differences would remain 
in matters of intellectual apprehension and 
judgment, but all bitterness would vanish 
in the common access through one spirit 
to the Father of all, They wanted intel- 
lectual advancement and progressive think- 
ing in religion, which might do something to 
show the untenableness of old dogmatic 
traditions, and by so doing clear away some 
obstacles to union; but by themselves they 
would not give us a positive unity. What 
was called liberal Christianity by itself 
might leave us in a wide, tolerant indifference. 
Indeed, that had often been the weakness 
of liberal Christianity; men had lost their 
old prejudices, but often their enthusiasms 
with them. One of the most hopeful signs 
of the present time was that liberal Chris- 
tianity was striking the deeper spiritual note. 
It was his conviction that the liberal move- 
ment in religion was now coming to its 
baptism of the Spirit.” 

The Unitarian Union for Social Service 
held a similar meeting in Nottingham, well 
attended and inspiring. Rev. Joseph Wood 
preached powerfully on the ‘Social Con- 
science,’ Rev. P. H. Wicksteed gave an 
able address on ‘‘The Social Ideals and 
Economie Problems of Socialism,’’ which 
has been printed in full in the Jnqutrer. 
Various other clergymen and laymen par- 
ticipated. 

We have dwelt at such length upon these 
meetings because they are indicative of 
the rising tide of moral and religious enthusi- 
asm for social ideals and measures to im- 
prove present conditions of living. A hun- 
dred years ago the emphasis of religion was 
laid on duty to God, the Divine Sovereign. 
Next it was transferred to duty to self, and 
individual salvation, To-day it is increas- 
ingly maintained that the welfare of others 
is superior to our own, and service the way of 
salvation, That church is blind, that indi- 
vidual Christian is hopelessly astray who does 
not behold and obey the signs of the times, 
and unite with this great forward movement 
of humanity to realize its personal and social 
ideals in a better order of society and a 
democratic church, Our British brethren 
are pointing us the way, what shall be the 
response of American Unitarians and their 
allies of liberal faith? 


Francis Tiffany. 


Since the last meeting of the Cambridge 
Association, in May, we have been called 
upon to part with one of our oldest and 
best-loved members, Francis Tiffany. No 
event could come home to us with so deep a 
sense of personal loss, and it is asad pleasure 
to recall now the graces of mind and char- 
acter which made his presence among us so 
singular a delight and gave him so abiding 
a place in our affections. 

He was one to whom the ties of min- 
isterial fellowship meant much, and at 
whose hands it assumed a rare quality of 
loyalty and devotion, While drawing us| 
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all to himself by his great personal charm, 
and while quick to appreciate what was 
finest in each and all, he bound himself to his 
brethren most closely in their misfortunes 
and their sorrows. Many of us can testify 
to the warmth of his sympathy in hours 
when they needed it most. Gifted with 
great tenderness of heart, he lived largely 
in his friendships, and made himself the 
centre of a choice companionship which grew 
rather than diminished with the years. 
None were too old and few too young to seek 
his presence gladly. With it all, few judged 
character with nicer discrimination than 
he; none were more alive to genuine worth 
or more sensitive to low or ignoble traits; 
none held us all to a higher standard of honor 
or righteousness. What large contributions 
of wisdom and humor he brought to our 
discussions here we shall not soon forget. 
His was a mind that drew equally from 


books and from the world, and whose large 
acquirements only added to the clearness 
and fertility of his thinking. Few minds 
were more richly stored or with less un- 
digested matter. Few showed a greater 
facility in grasping the inner meaning of 
truths or assimilating things mental and 
spiritual with his own processes of thought. 
He was endowed with a rare gift as an in- 
terpreter, and the scenes and characters he 
described lived anew under the spell of his 
sympathy and discernment, 

All this gave noteworthy breadth to his 
conversation and unique value to his preach- 
ing. He was eminently a preacher to 
inquiring minds open to freshness and 
originality, and ready to grant to the preacher 
his own methods of expression and illustra- 
tion, To such hearers his discourses were 
a constant surprise and delight, leading 
them abroad into wide fields of meditation 
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where things beautiful and homely alike 
claimed their attention. If fault there was 
in his preaching, it was one which he shared 
with other writers of his quality, a certain 
over-subtlety of language, and the over- 
much of delusion which is the temptation 
of minds possessing richer stores than they 
can easily use. It was hard for him to 
catch constant side glimpses into regions 
of poetry or history, and resist their allure- 
ments. 

Fortunately for those who knew him best, 
it was in familiar conversation and familiar 
debate that the large range of his reading, 
his imaginative grasp of facts, and the un- 
failing play of his humor showed themselves 
at their best. No subject under discussion 
daunted him, and there were few themes on 
which he did not throw unexpected and 
brilliant light. And over it all was the glow 
of moral earnestness and the inimitable 
grace of good fellowship. 

As we take leave of the dear friends, we 
feel to how few it is given to enrich other 
lives so generously or to leave so profound 
an impress of himself upon their hearts. 
No one of those who have been with us will 
be more consciously missed in our ministerial 
gatherings, which he cared for so much, 
and to which he contributed so freely. We 
pay him a tender farewell. 

In entering upon its records this tribute 
to Francis Tiffany, the Cambridge. Associa- 
tion would at the same time offer its respect- 
ful sympathy to his children in their great 
sorrow. Epwarp H. Hatt, 

Henry C. DE Lone, 
Commitiee. 


New York Notes. 

At Mr. Forbes’s church in Brooklyn the 
winter’s work has started with the usual 
enthusiasm. ‘The first meeting of the Alli- 
ance was held October 28. The programme 
for the year was presented to the members, 
the new feature of which was, the names and 
addresses of the members printed thereon. 
Resolutions were adopted at this meeting 
referring to the death of Mrs. Chapman, an 
old and valued member. Also at this meet- 
ing it was voted to make the president, Mrs. 
Forbes, a life member of the National Alli- 
ance, and to place the names of Miss Tisdale 
and Mrs. Chapman upon the memorial list. 
On November 11 the annual parish dinner 
was given, Nearly a hundred were present. 
The union service on Thanksgiving Day was 
held in the First church. Mr. Forbes, Mr. 
Newman, and Mr. Brundage took part, Mr. 
Harvey of Flatbush preaching the sermon. 

At the Second Church—Mr. Dutton’s—a 
series of sermons ran during November: 
“The New Conscience in Politics,’ ‘The 
Church’s Great Moment,” ‘‘The Ethics of 
Ownership,” “The Quality of Belief,’’ ‘‘The 
Undefined Moralities.” On the monthly 
calendar of this church the following words 
appear: “Love is the Spirit of this Church, 
and Service its Law.” ‘‘This is our Great 
Covenant: To dwell together in Peace, to 
seek the Truth in Love, and to help one 
another.” 

On December 6 Mr. Dutton gave a brilliant 
discourse on Milton. The three hundreth 
anniversary called forth sermons from many 
ministers on this theme of the blind poet’s 
life. Mr. Dole is to preach on December 13. 
December 20 “A Little Child Shall Lead 
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Them’ will be Mr. Dutton’s subject; on 
December 27, ““Our Topmost Note.” 

On December 4 the second meeting of the 
New York League of Unitarian Women met 
in the Second Church. 

In spite of the fairs that were in progress 
the meeting was largely attended. ‘The 
Moral Training of Children’? was the subject, 
and Rev. Antoinette Blackwell, Mrs. Frank- 
lin Hooper, and Mrs. Philip Comstock were 
the speakers. For the philanthropic news 
committee, Miss Alice Herts of the Children’s 
Theatre spoke. Of this wonderful educa- 
tional scheme I will—I hope in the Register— 
speak later. I want first to see these small 
people on the East Side “play their parts.” 
The roll-call of the several churches compos- 
ing the League membership is an innovation, 
but a most successful incentive for the women 
to be there and respond. Every church 
likes to be represented. 

The Third Church—Mr. Brundage’s—is 
very active this winter, the minister’s im- 
proved health and the well-fitted Parish 
House adding to the general spirit of help- 
fulness. 

The building fund is steadily increasing. 
The panic of last year retarded it, but Mr. 
Brundage is looking forward to renewed 
interest, now that times are promising better 
days. LS TSS. 


Memory. 


In the Register for December 17, in 
the review of ‘“‘Over the Sea,” is this sen- 
tence, “‘ We question a little Mrs, Pendergast’s 
statement, in reference to her walks in Con- 
stantinople, that ‘we generally remember our 
discomforts better than our joys.’” 

Mrs, Pendergast is not alone in her thought. 
More than fifty years ago, when I was a pupil 
at the State Normal School at West Newton 
under Mr. Eben S. Stearns, he gave out as 
the subject of a composition,— 

“The mind lets fall its recollections of 
past happiness like flowers from the hand of 
a sleeping child, but it clings to the remem- 
brance of past sorrows with the tenacity of a 
miser’s grasp.”’ 

I forget the name of the author, but I 
think that it was the poet Campbell. 

Mary F. PIERCE. 


The Bibliography of Social 
Fellowship. 


Through the delay of the printer and the 
inexplicable refusal of the express com- 
panies to accept packages of Bibliography 
Tracts, published by the Unitarian Fellow- 
ship for Social Justice, the Secretary has 
not received them. Scores of letters have 
been received requesting copies, To these 
it has been manifestly impossible to reply 
without the aid of a private secretary, and it 
has been hoped that each day would bring 
the pamphlets, and so meet the demands of 
our friends. Duplicate orders and letters, 
charging the secretary with various degrees 
of maladministration of his office, are now 
coming in. In the hope of avoiding this 
storm of epistolary assault and assuring the 
members and friends that “in due season 
they shall reap if they faint not,’ this 
explanation is offered through the courtesy 
of the Christian Register. 

WiutiamM W. PECK, 
Secretary, 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 2oth Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 3 z 
—Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 

ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton, 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 

Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work, 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, Mattapan, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H 
Stearns. 


An Appeal. 


This is an’ urgent appeal to those who are 
interested in the work that W. Lathrop 
Meaker is doing to carry the message of 
liberal religon to the men and women out- 
side of the church and beyond the reach of 
conventional efforts, 

With faith that friends of the movement 
would come to its financial support, the 
small society which has been organized as a 
result of Mr. Meaker’s work during the 
summer, has obtained the hall in the new 
Franklin Union, Berkeley and Appleton 
Streets, for a series of open meetings to be 
held during the month of January. 

D, F. Atherton, a Congregational minister, 
formerly with the Morgan Memorial, has 
joined the movement, and, besides acting as 
Secretary and Treasurer of the society, pre- 
sides at the meetings on Sundays, which con- 
sist of a lecture by Mr. Meaker on religion 
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from the scientific point of view, followed 
by questions from the floor, 

All the conditions, the spirit of the times, 
the experience of the past summer, and the 
place of meeting, offer an exceptional chance 
to do a large work for liberal religion, if the 
financial support of the moment can be 
assured. In order that the work may not 
fail for lack of this support, the assistance 
of all who are interested is earnestly in- 
vited. Any contributions, large or small, 
may be sent either to Mr. Meaker at 57 
Meacham Road, W. Somerville, Mass., or to 
Mr. Atherton, 20 Capitol Street, Watertown, 
Mass, 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society, 


A Devoted Worker. 


There are mingled feelings of sadness and 
gratification when we recall the memories of 
those who have been inspiring associates. 
We often say carelessly their work is done, 
but this is not accurate, for the influence 
of their example continues. Miss Marian 
Pritchard, known as ‘“‘Aunt Amy,” passed 
on, December 9, after a brief illness, age of 
sixty-two, at her home in Highbury-Crescent, 
London, She was, of course, more widely 
known in England than in the United States, 
for her career was fulfilled in that country. 
But we here have known and appreciated her 
continuous and versatile work for many years 
She has been editor of publications, writer of 
books, speaker to conferences, teacher of 
classes, and in a multitude of channels has 
poured the uplifting power of her personality. 
She was intensely devoted to the Sunday- 
School interest in all its phases, serving as 
officer in the British organizations with 
fidelity and intelligence. 

I remember with pleasure a visit I made to 
her home, where I enjoyed the hospitality of 
her brother, Mr. Ion Pritchard, and of her 
sister, Miss Emma Pritchard, both of whom 
survive, and the cordial spirit which ‘“ Aunt 
Amy” herself extended. Mr. Pritchard and 
his sister were our visitors in 1900, at the 
time of the May anniversaries, They were 
deeply interested in our ‘‘experiment” of 
government by the people, and seized all 
opportunities to obtain information, I can 
recall one remark they both made on depart- 
ing. They marvelled at the power of assim- 
ilation which our country seemed to have in 
its treatment of the various nationalities that 
came to our shores, We retain gracious 
recollections of Miss Pritchard’s visit to us, 
and in meeting her saw how it was she had 
her power and from what sources her in- 
fluence sprang. 

Perhaps nothing more fitting could be 
used in connection with what I have written 
than an account of the funeral service at 
Golder’s Green Crematorium, conducted by 
the Rev. W. Copeland Bowie :— 


There was a large attendance of relatives 
and friends. The Sunday-School Associa- 
tion was represented by past presidents and 
by present officers and committee. Mr, John 
Harrison, president of the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association, played some beau- 
tiful music on the organ, and the hymn “I 
eannot think of them as dead,” was sung. 
Miss Pritchard had herself requested that the 
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twenty-third Psalm should be read, along 
with a short poem ‘‘from the equally in- 
spired writers of later times.”’ The Psalm 
and lines from Tennyson were read. In the 
course of a brief address Mr. Bowie said:— 
“Should any of us falter in our faith, slacken 
in our efforts to reach some higher good, or 
cease to care for those in need of sympathy 
and help, then let us remember Marian Pritch- 
ard; and courage, strength, and love will re- 
turntous. The dignity and worth of human 
nature shone in and through her life with 
steady radiance. From early womanhood she 
devoted herself to the search of truth, and 
to the end of her life she never grew weary 
of the pursuit. To works of beneficence she 
gave unstintingly of her time and energy, and 
her plans were laid with rare aptitude and 
skill. Her sympathies were deep and strong, 
but they were controlled by judgment and 
good sense. To know her was to love her, 
said a friend when he heard of her death. 
She was loved by a large home circle of 
relatives and friends and by multitudes of 
others throughout the length and breadth of 
the land. Her spoken and written word, 
and, above all, her pure and noble life, were 
a present help and inspiration. Sorrow at 
her departure is only natural, We would 
that she had stayed with us a little longer. 
But she was not one who cared to dwell 
gloomily upon life’s inevitable griefs. We 
are glad that she lived; we are grateful for 
the work she accomplished; and we rejoice 
in the faith, hope, and love which illumined 
her mind and heart.” 

On Sunday morning at Newington Green 
Chapel the Rev. Dr. Carpenter, principal 
of Manchester College, Oxford, preached. 
The bicentenary service was combined with 
a memorial service, There was a large and 
representative congregation present. Dr. 
Carpenter paid an eloquent and sympathetic 
tribute to the memory of Miss Pritchard. 

Epwarp A. Horron. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Joint Meeting of the Young People’s 
Religious Union and the Young 
People’s Christian Union. 


By invitation of the Universalist young 
people there will be a joint meeting of the 
Young People’s Religious Union and the 
Young People’s Christian Union on Monday, 
January 18, at seven o’clock, at the Second 
Universalist Church, Columbus Avenue, 
corner Clarendon Street, Boston. 

The speaker will be Prof. W. W. Fenn, 
dean of the Harvard Divinity School, on 
“The Privilege of Church Membership,” 

It is hoped that the young people in and 
near Boston will attend this meeting. 

Many will remember the union meeting of 
the Universalist and Unitarian young people 
last year, in the Second Congregational 
Church, when President William H, Hamil- 
ton of Tufts College was the speaker of the 
evening. This year the meeting is to be held 
in a Universalist church and the speaker is 
to be a Unitarian, the exact reverse of last 
year’s arrangement. 

This meeting is under the joint manage- 
ment of a committee from the Boston Federa- 
tion of Unitarian young people and the 
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Universalist League of Greater Boston, an 
organization among the Universalist young 
people, similar to our Boston Federation, 

A reception and social gathering with light 
refreshments will precede the evening’s ad- 
dress at eight o’clock, 

_The committee on arrangements is plan- 
ning some way of distinguishing Universalists 
and Unitarians, possibly by ticketing each, 
that we may know a little better ‘‘Who’s 
who?” 

In years past these union “meetings have 
been occasions to be remembered see DY, 
advertising this as widely as possible among 
our own people and by making every effort 
to be present, we may yet add this as one 
more to the list of happy memories. 

Notice of this meeting will be sent to all 
the Universalist and Unitarian ministers and 
young people’s societies in the vicinity of 
Boston; but any older people or friends 
interested are cordially invited to be present, 
and show our Universalist hosts how 
thoroughly we appreciate their hospitality 
and good-will, 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The regular meeting of Post-office Mission 
workers will be held at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, on Friday, January 15, at 11 A. M, 
All persons interested are cordially invited. 


The Wednesday noon service in King’s 
Chapel January 13 will be conducted by 
Rev, Roger Forbes of Dorchester, On Sun- 
day afternoon, January 10, Prof. James. H. 
Ropes of the Harvard Divinity School will 
preach, 


The Ministers’ Monday Club will meet at 
25 Beacon Street on January 11, at 11 A. M. 
Rev. W. S. Nichols of Boston will preside. 
Rev. W. L. Meaker of West Somerville will 
speak on ‘‘Theologies of Common Men.” 
Rev. B, F. McDaniel will open the discussion, 
All are invited. 


The New England Associate Alliance will 
meet in the First Church (Unitarian), Cam- 
bridge, Mass., of which Dr. S, M. Crothers is 
minister, on Thursday, January 21. The 
morning session will open at 10.45. Mrs. 
Frederick T, Lord, Miss Helen L. Bayley, 
and Mrs. Prescott Keyes will speak on the 
Departments of National Alliance Work. 
Mrs. S. M, Crothers, Mrs. Mary C. Smith, 
and Mrs. E, H. Banister will discuss ‘‘ What 
Are the Alliance Branches Doing for College 
Girls?” and Mrs, Alva Roy Scott, of Bangor, 
Me., and Rev. William B. Geoghegan, of 
New Bedford, will speak on the ‘Social 
Service of the Churches,” After luncheon 
Rev, Walter C, Peirce, of Tiverton, R.L., 
will give an address on ‘“‘Unitarianism on 
the Frontier,’ and Rev. Lewis G, Wilson 
will speak, Delegates who desire to be 


OSITION wanted bya refined American woman as 

housekeeper or compan on, where she will be able 

to have her daughter, eight years old, with her. Best of 

references. Address. H.A.C., Christian Register Asso- 
ciation, 272 Congress Street, Boston. 


FREE BUILDING LOTS in South for Unitarian 
settlers. Fine climate, purest water, high school, all other 
grades; five-cent trolley to Richmond, 4% miles; Unitarian 
society, chapel, settled minister, no debt. Write E. S. 

| Read, Highland Springs, Va. 
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entertained over night will please address 
Mrs. W. D. Rand, 4 Arlington Street, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., before January 16. 


Meetings. 


WasHincton, D.C.—All Soul’s Church, 
Rev. U. G. B. Pierce: The church was 
opened the middle of September after the 
usual summer vacation, and audiences suf- 
ficiently large to occupy every seat in the 
auditorium have been present. A problem 
confronts this church at this stage as to 
the manner in which the audiences who 
desire to hear Mr, Pierce and to join in wor- 
ship are to be cared for. Hardly a Sunday 
passes but that many are turned away, 
unable to gain admission. The trustees 
have under consideration the question of 
providing a new structure, but nothing defi- 
nite has yet been determined. ‘The church 
is now so admirably located that it is with 
considerable reluctance that the trustees 
take up the consideration of a change. A 
committee has been at work on the matter 
for more than a year, and questions with 
respect of the sale of the present property 
and new location have been debated with 
no result. The Parish Union gave a re- 
ception to Mr, and Mrs, Pierce early in 
November, which was attended by a large 
number, A fine musical programme was 
carried out, and a social evening enjoyed. 
Mr. Pierce has announced the usual course 
of lectures, to be given by him through the 
months of January and February on Sun- 
day evenings. These lectures have been 
largely attended, and interest in them is 
made evident by the fact that the number 
who listen to him increases with each year. 
The church has now over seven hundred 
and fifty active members. There has been 
a steady acquisition to the number each 
year since Mr, Pierce’s advent. The Sun- 
day-school is exceedingly prosperous, there 
being a large increase in the attendance 
during the present year. Superintendent 
Eynon finds it exceedingly difficult to pro- 
vide sufficient room to care for the growing 
attendance, and the trustees have frequently 
considered questions relating to an increase 
of the class-room; but it does not seem 
possible to secure this increase on the ground 
which the church now occupies. The church 
library is growing steadily, and is now one 
of the largest purely church libraries in the 
city. Some of the books are very rare and 
valuable, and it is the effort of the members 
of the church, together with the Parish 
Union, to keep the supply of books up to 
date. A number of new books were added 
this spring, and it is in contemplation to 
add each year a sufficient number to make 
the library one of value to’ all readers. The 
books are circulated free to members of 
the church, and large numbers are taken 
out daily. Rev. Edward Everett Hale ap- 
pears in church every Sunday when he is 
not occupied elsewhere, and assists Mr, 
Pierce in the opening services. The choir, 
under the directorship of Mrs. H. Clay 
Browning, is one of the finest in the city, 
and its music is an adjunct of worship which 
is deeply appreciated by the members and 
attendants. Of course Washington, much 
more than any other city in the country, is 
filled with strangers from all points, There 
is a large influx of these when Congress is 
in session, and it is a matter of difficulty 
to secure accommodations for them. Pew- 
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holders in the church have always been very 
kind and hospitable. The ladies gave their 
usual holiday bazaar this year at the resi- 
dence of the late Admiral Walker. It was 
largely attended, and a large sum of money 
was secured, The Unitarian Club, composed 


‘of some three hundred men, has entered 


upon a season of activity, and will afford 
opportunity for the men to meet and dis- 
cuss matters of interest to the organization 
several times during the coming year. Ac- 
tivities of the church generally are well 
arranged, and the interests are taken care 
of in fine shape. The church is doing a 
work peculiar to itself, which makes for 
good in this city, and the denomination has 
some reason to be proud of the fact that 
there is such an organization largely mis- 
sionary in its character situated in this 


‘gateway to the great southland. 


Churches. 


GREENFIELD, Mass, All Souls’ Church: 
The installation of Rev. Samuel Raymond 
Maxwell as pastor of All Souls’ Church 
occurred Friday evening, January 1. The 


evening was perfect, and there was a large 
attendance from the town and the valley. 


The invocation was by Rey. D. M. Wilson 
of Northfield; reading of responsive psalms, 
Rey. Alfred Free of Florence; Scripture les- 
son, Rev, Margaret B. Barnard of Rowe; 
anthem, ‘‘A Hymn of Praise,’’ Tschaikowsky ; 
sermon, Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham, 
Boston; hymn, ‘Lord, who dost the voices 
bless,”” Rev. T. C. Williams; prayer, Rev. 
H. §S. Mitchell, Keene, N.H.; anthem, 
“Send out thy light,’’ Gounod; charge to the 
minister, Rev. W. I. Nichols of Brooklyn, 
N.Y.; right hand of fellowship, Rev. A. P. 
Reccord of Springfield; charge to the people, 
Rev. R. E. Birks of Deerfield; welcome to 
the town, Rev. C. W. Merriam of the Second 
Congregational Church of Greenfield; hymn, 
“One holy church of God appears,’’ Rev. 
Samuel Longfellow; prayer and benediction, 
Rev. §. R. Maxwell, A supper was served 
to guests from out of town at half-past five 
by the Ladies’ Aid Society. All Souls’ Church 
feels that it is entering on a renewed period of 
growth and usefulness under the leadership 
of Mr, Maxwell. 


RanvouipH, Mass.—The Church of the 
Unity, Rev. Harry A. Weston: Having re- 
covered from the depression incidental to the 
loss of the former pastor, this society faces the 
new year full of hope and confidence in its 
new minister. On December 11 Mr, Weston 
was installed with a most appropriate service. 
Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., preached a stimulat- 
ing sermon, and Prof, Fenn gave of his best. 
These two gentlemen were most ably assisted 
in the service by five young ministers. The 
presence of so many excellent young clergy- 
men was a notable feature of the occasion. 
Mr. Weston came in the middle of October, 
and by his frank manner, earnest preaching, 
and high thinking at once won the respect and 
the confidence of the people. There has been 
a generous and loyal response to his appeal. 
In consequence, though the society was dis- 
couraged last autumn and feared for its organ- 
ization, the people now are facing the front 
with the feeling that they are in better shape 
than they have been for nearly a decade, 


WATERTOWN, Mass.—First Parish: The 
church was thronged on the evening of De- 
cember 28, when Rev. Grover G. Mills, the 


' Newton. 


‘church, Prayer 
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new pastor chosen to succeed Rev. Walter 
F. Greenman, was ordained and installed. 
The exercises opened at 7.30 with an organ 
prelude, followed by prayer by Rey. George 
H. Reed of Belmont. Then followed Script- 
ure reading by Rev. Julian C, Jaynes of West 
The choir sang’ the hymn ‘The 
Kingdom of God,” after which Rev. Edward 
A. Horton preached,. G. Frederick Robin- 
son, chairman of the parish committee, con- 


'ducted the usual ordination exercises, and 


declared Rev. Grover G. Mills pastor of the 
by Rev. Samuel McC. 
Crothers of Cambridge was followed by Rev, 
Charles W. Casson, who extended the right 
hand of fellowship. Mrs. Louise Bruce 
Brooks sang “But the Lord is mindful of his 
Own;” and then came the address to the 
people by Rev. D. Roy Freeman of Dorches- 
ter, The address of welcome in behalf of the 
town was delivered ~by Rev. Charles W. 
Holden, pastor of St. John’s Methodist 
‘Church. Mr. Mills pronounced the benedic- 
ition. Rev. Grover G. Mills is the youngest 
clergyman that was ever installed in 
|Watertown. He was born in Brooklyn, 
N.Y., twenty-five years ago. He was 
educated in the Union Theological Semi- 
mary of New York. Mr. Mills was for some 
‘time associate pastor of the Plymouth 
Congregational Church of Brooklyn. Later 
he occupied the same position at the Pil- 


If you used your tools as often 
as a carpenter does his— they'd 
never rust. Just before putting 
them away, rub a few drops of 
Household Lubricant overthem. 
Then they'll keep their edge 
and won't rust. 


HOUSEHOLD 
Lubricani 


should be used for 
everything about the 

house that needs oiling \ 
—for sewing machines, 
bicycles, clothes wring- 


ae 


ers, etc. It will not 
corrode or turn 
rancid. Sold by 


dealers everywhere 
a=<aqj}in the handy can 
fy that can be closed 


ANT x with its own spout. 
3 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
(incorPoRaTED) 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston, 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 

en. 

Children cared for in private families in close relations 
with the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Additional donations and bequests are much n to 
meet increasing demands. 


Henry M. Williams, President. 
Rev. C. R. Eliot, Se’y. Wm. H. Slocum, 7reas. 
Parker B. 
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grim Church under Rev. Newell Dwight 
Hillis, While at this church he had charge 
of the Mayflower branch. He took a decided 
interest in the child labor movement, and 
worked zealously to prohibit the custom of 
children carrying liquor from saloons. Last 
November he was admitted to the Unitarian 
fellowship. Previous to then he had been 
identified with the Congregational denomina- 
tion, Early in October Rey. Mr. Mills made 
his first appearance in Watertown. He was 
invited to occupy the pulpit, as the church 
was without a pastor. He made an impres- 
sion, and for four Sundays he preached here. 
He was finally called. Mr. Mills is a forceful 
and eloquent preacher, and he is certain to 
become one of the town’s popular clergymen. 
He is unmarried, and at present lives in Cam- 
bridge. The First Parish society founded the 
first church in Watertown July 20, 1630. 
It was the second church organized in New 
England, and was the first one to assert and 
apply the principle of congregational in- 
dependence. It was also the first to protest 
against proscription for religious belief. By 
its refusal to pay taxes without representa- 
tion in the General Court in 1631, the founding 
of representative government followed, and 
marked the beginning of American constitu- 
tional history. Members of this church 
founded the first civil settlement in Connecti- 
cut, and Thomas Mayhew, a member, was 
the first Protestant preacher and founder of 
a church among the Indians of New England. 


Personals. 


The lecture by Rev. Henry G. Spaulding, 
on ‘‘Harvard College Fifty Years Ago,’’ to be 
given before the Harvard Memorial Society, 
is postponed to Thursday evening, January 
14, at 8 o’clock. It will be given in the Fogg 
Art Museum, and is open to the public. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged... $20,795.08 
Dec. 1. Roce in Hopedale, “Mass. . 402.81 
1. Second Church in ae Mass. . 184.30 
2. Society in Meadville, Pa........... 98.00 
2. Mrs. C. a peste. i * hse gykone 
Mass. . 4 + 10.00 
2.A Friend, 3,658.56 
2. Society in Milford, NH. 15.30 
3. Society in Sandwich, Mass. . aes 7.30 
5. Society in Indianapoli is, Td. ee 3 26.14 
7. Society in Newport, RI. . mn 235.00 
7. Society in Meadville, Pa. .... 1.00 
7. Sunday-school, Society in ‘Wilming- 
ton, Del. . 5.00 


7. Society in ‘Amherst, Migs Ae: 
7. First Parish in Hingham, Mass. 
7. First Religious Society in Barbary, 


Mass. .. Haat AS 697.30 

8. Society in Fairhaven, Meee sage 154.18 

8. Society in Newburyport, Mass. .... 5.00 

8. Society in Leominster, Massirsiis tis « 110.00 
12. First Parish in Broglie, Mass. ... 900.00 
ass. sa 20.00 


x2. Society in Ashby, M: 


14. Society in Rochester, N.Y. 35.00 
_ 14. Society in Stow, Mass. . Da 13.00 
“14. First Society in Montague, “Mass. 5 3-50 
14. Society in Woodlan a 10.25 


14. Unity Church, St. Paul, Minn. ... 
x6. National Alliance Branch, Hum- 


boldt, Ia.......+ F 2.00 

16. Society in Madison, Wis. . 50.00 
17. Miss isc E. eau ‘Boston, 

% 25.00 
17. Mrs. ma aa, Theakston, Morgan- 

town, 1.00 

18, Society i in Franklin, ‘Pa. 4.80 


18. Society in amaica Plain, Mass. 


19. Society in Salem, Ohio. . 5.00 
19. Adolph Woltzen, Eureka, ti. - 1.00 
21. Society in North Easton, Mass. .... 610,00 
a Seid in Billerica, Mass. . 73-43 

. Moses, Strafford. Nii H. 4.00 
a) De in New London, 36.50 
30. Society i in i. Mass ford 102.00 
3x. A Friend. eds tire tee Satoh 3,964.00 


$33,477.01 


panies H. Lincoun, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENT of contributions re- 
ceived by the Unitarian Sunday-School So- 
ciety during December, 1908 :— 


Dec. 3. Boston (Roslindale), Mass., Spaday: 
school .... 15.00 
4. Mr. G. H. Sargent, “New York ‘City. . 15.00 

7. San Francisco, Cal., First Unitarian Sun- 
day-school. . Pasies eee TO:00 
8. Perry, Ia., Sunday-school. . 1.75 
8. Rutherford, Neds Sunday-school. . 5.00 

8. Providence, R.I, Bell Street Sunday- 


school 
9. Cleveliad, Ohio, ‘Sunday-school.. 
9. Templeton, Mass., Sunday-school. 
. New Orleans, La., Sunday-school. 
. Hingham, Mass., First Parish. .. . eis 
. Streator, Ill.,Sunday-school............ 


14. Portland, Ore., Sunday-school........... 
14. Ware, Mass., Sunday-school............. 
14. Carbondale, Pa., Sunday-school.. 
15. Gouverneur, N.Y. , Sunday-school.. 
15. Mrs. Sarah€; Goodhue, New York City. 
16. Nashua, N.H., Sunday-: school. 10.00 
17. Eastondale, Mass., Sunday-school.. 1.00 
18. Mr. George Hutchinson, Newton, Mass.. 10.00 
18. New York (Brooklyn) Fourth / Unitarian 
Sunday-school .. 5.00 
21. Arlington, Mass., First Parish. . 36.00 
21. Farmington, Me, Sunday-school. . 3.80 
21. Taunton, Mass., *Sunday-school.. 25.00 
22. Hamilton, Canada, Sunday-school... 5.00 
22. Vineyard Haven, Mass., Sunday- school. . 1.00 
22. Mr. Adelbert Moot, Buffalo, N.Y.. . 10,00 
28. Santa Rosa, Cal., Sunday- school. . 3.00 
28. Concord, Mass., Parish. . 2a 50.00) 
28. Harvard, Mass. Sunday-school.. 5.00 
28. Boston (Dorchester), Christ Church Sun- 
day-school, . 4.00 
30. Wilton, N.H., “Liberal ‘Christian ‘Church 7.00 


RicHArD C. HUMPHREYS, Treasurer, 


The Castine Fraternity. 


A practical outgrowth of the union services 
held in Castine, Me., during the Lenten season 
last year is worth recording. A conference of 
the ministers and two or three representatives 
of the Methodist, Congregational, and Uni- 
tarian churches was held at the Unitarian 
parsonage, and the possibility of a common 
work for the improvement of the moral life of 
the village was discussed. ‘The result was the 
organization of the Castine Fraternity, with 
Mr, E. H. Carpenter of the Unitarian church 
as president and Rev. W. A. Hanscomb of the 
Methodist church as secretary, and a board 
of directors representing non-attendants at 
church as well as the fellowship of the 
churches, The ideals of the Fraternity are 
the ideals of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association without the theological limita- 
tions of that body. 

The Fraternity has already sixty young 
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men contributing from $1 to $5 each, and a 
third as many boys enrolled in its member- 
ship. Baseball games under the auspices of 
the Fraternity were held during the summer, 
thus eliminating the usual objectionable 
features’ of such sports. During the autumn, 
rooms were secured at the business centre and 
fitted. with .parlor, baseball, pool tables, 
crokinole, and other games, with an attractive 
reading-room on the street floor. One of the 
ministers or amember of the board of directors 
is in charge each evening, The Fraternity 
basket-ball team, recently organized, is 
making a creditable record for itself. Occa- 
sional lectures have been given, with excel- 
lent interest and attendance. Other talks 
on business, scientific subjects, travel, and 
ethics, as well as occasional entertainments, 
are planned. 

With the continuance of the hearty co- 
operation of those who differ greatly in the- 
ology, but are at one in a desire to do good, 
the Fraternity is destined to be an increasing 
force for uplift in moral life and citizenship 
and an illustration of what might be done in 
many New England villages. 


The Tuckerman School. 


The Tuckerman School began its second 
term Tuesday, January 5, and the first open 
lecture is given to-day, Thursday, January 7, 
by Mrs. Frederick T, Lord, who speaks on 
“The Post-office Mission.” On Saturday, 
January 9, at 10.30, the speaker is Miss Caro- 
line E. Swift, and the subject, ‘‘Moses a Hero 
of Literature,” 

All are invited to these lectures. 


Heart and Voice. 


The new Sunday School Song and Service 
Book compiled by Rev. C. W. Wendte, editor 
of “The Sunnyside,” ‘‘The Carol,” etc., is 
in press by the Geo. H. Ellis Co., 272 Con- 
gress Street, Boston, and will be ready for 
delivery within the month. It consists of 
24 services and 324 hymns and songs, Much 
of the material is new to our schools. Copies 
will be sent for inspection to pastors or 
Sunday-school officers on application. The 
price is 60 cents, post-paid. Sunday schools, 
50 cents, carriage-paid. 


best. 


The Pope Namie Plate Means Fveq More 
To-day Than It Did Thirty Years Ago 


Thirty years ago you knew that Pope Bicycles were the 

You can be even surer of that to-day. 

In the great Pope Mfg. Company is centred the biggest 
bicycle business in America—the consolidation of more 
than thirty factories, with all the noted patents and im- 
provements known to bicycle manufacture. 


Columbia — Rambler — Tribune 
Cleveland — Monarch — Crescent 


No matter what the name, you get in any Pope bicycle the leadership of 
more than a quarter of a century. 

No need to depend upon one model for all conditions—a special Pope 
model for your special needs—heavy machines for business, light 
machines for racing, Chainless Machines for all-around service, sturdy 
little machines for young folks. 

Just be sure it’s a Pope wheel when you go to buy, and you can’t go wrong. 

There’s probably a Pope agent in your town. 
what kind of a wheel you want, what price you want to pay, etc., and 
we’ll send you full particulars, with catalogue. 


Pope Manufacturing Co. 


But write and tell us just 


Hartford, Conn. 
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Pleasantrics, 


Teacher asked her scholars for some very 
long sentences. One boy wrote: ‘‘Imprison- 
ment for life.”,—Driftwood. 


“Then you don’t have any dog-watch on 
this craft?’ inquired the anxious passenger, 
according to a writer in Life. ‘‘No. This 
is a catboat.” 


“Did you ever have a cold,’’ inquired the 
plain citizen, “‘that you couldn’t get rid of ?” 
“No,” answered the purist, ‘if I had had, I 
would have it now.’”’ Thus the coolness arose. 
Washington Herald, 


“You don’t object to these investigations 
of the affairs of ‘your great monopoly?” 
“No,’? answered Dustin Stax. ‘“‘They’re a 
good deal of help in enabling me to catch up 
with details of my business that might have 
escaped my attention.”—Washington Star. 


The Guatemalan minister, as he was leaving 
a recent reception in Washington, said to the 
man who called the carriages: ‘Call the 
carriage of the Guatemalan minister. You 
understand, the Guatemalan minister.” ‘‘ Yes, 
sir; understand perfectly, sir,’’ he replied, and 
then shouted: ‘‘The carriage for the water- 
melon minister !’’ 


A little story which has just found its way 
across the Atlantic from an English country 
house tells of the recent slip made by a new 
and nervous butler in serving his master, a 
duke, at the luncheon-table. Quiet, respect- 
ful, and assiduous, he proffered a dish with the 
insinuating query: “Cold grace, your grouse ?”’ 
The slip is so obviously natural that doubtless 
the tale is true. 


On Christmas an ardent suffragist received 
from one of her nieces the figure of a cat, with 
these lines :— 

‘‘What is the difference, tell me that, 
Betwixt Aunt Eva and this cat? 
”Tis summed up in a single clause: 
The pussy runs on all four paws, 
But, when she starts on woman’s cause— 
Aunt Eva runs on with no pause!’ 
—Woman’s Journal. 


A prominent lawyer of Toronto is in the 
habit of lecturing his office staff, from the 
junior partner down to Tommy, the office 
boy. ‘The following conversation was lately 
overheard between Tommy and another 


office boy: ‘“Wotcher wages?’ asked the 
other boy. ‘“‘Ten thousand a year,’’ replied 
Tommy. “Aw, g’wan!’’ ‘Sure,’ insisted 


Tommy, unabashed. ‘Four dollars a week 
in cash, and de rest in legal advice.’’—Every- 
body’s Magazine, 


Not long after the Chelsea fire some chil- 
dren in Newton, Mass., held a charity fair, 
by which $18 were realized. This they for- 
warded to the rector of a certain Boston 
church, who had taken a prominent part 
in the relief work, with a letter which read 
somewhat as follows: ‘“‘We have had a fair 
and made $18. We are sending it to you. 
Please give it to the Chelsea sufferers. 
Yours truly, etc. P. S.—We hope the suf- 
fering is not all over.’”’—Harper’s Magazine, 


A Cleveland bookseller tells the following 
amusing story of a conversation he held 
recently with a well-to-do but illiterate client, 
“T must have some books,” the latter re- 
marked, and went on to explain that he had 
found an empty library in a house which he 
had purchased in Kensington. His only 
condition was that the volumes should be 
handsome. The bookseller suggested that 
half of them should be bound in Russia and 
half in Morocco. ‘‘What on earth is to 
hinder you from having the lot bound in 
Cleveland?’ was the unexpected response.— 
Driftwood, 
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Educational, 
The Hackley School 


FOR BOYS 
For catalog of the Upper and Lower schools address 
Wa tter B. Gace, Headmaster, Tarrytown, N.Y. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian Schoo! where young 
people of both sexes are fitted for college for $250 a year, 
including tuition and board. College certificate. Coming 
girls’ dormitory. T. - FARR, Prsxcifal. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands made 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once double 
its present number of students. For catalogue 
address the President, 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


“‘JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 
Price. 40 cents By mail, 50 cents 
Geo. H. Ellis Co., 272 Congress Street, Boston 

Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 


by mail,60 cents per copy. Young People’s 
Religious Union, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


GEO. H. ELLIS Co., 
. . « PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 
BOSTON. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


AGENTS AND-ATTORNEYS FOR 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 


LONDON 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton, West. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


in first-class girls’ boarding school this 
year, near Boston, for girl wishing to 
go to Vassar, Smith, Mount Holyoke, 
or Boston University. May enter at 
once. Carries with it a scholarship in 
the college also mext year. Write 
at once for particulars. Address 

P.O. Box 167, Dept. D, Boston, Mass. 


| Ihe MacDuffie School 

For Girls Springfield, Mass 
College Preparatory and General Course. 
|/ Music and Art for elementary and adyanced 
students, Two years Domestic Science 
Course Four attractive houses in beautiful 
grounds. Gymnasium and outdoor sports. 
Half way between Boston and New York. ff} 
The absence of raw east winds makes it very desir- | 
able for girls with a tendency to colds and throat } 
| troubles. College certificate privileges. 
f Principals: 

John MacDuffie, Ph. D. 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


= Meas, 7) 
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POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS. 


Elementary and advanced classes. Individual 
teaching. Scholarships. A new Preparatory 
Course in FORESTRY. 

. B. APP, S.B., 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


